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IN SERVICE 


This popular story of Rotary’s history, 
organization, growth, and four avenues 
of service—the basic source of Rotary 
information for all Rotarians—has been 
entirely rewritten and brought up-to- 
date for distribution during Rotary’s 
Golden Anniversary year. The revised 
edition will be off the press about 1 
August. 


A 64-page book designed especially to give 
the new member basic information about 
Rotary, and to serve as a permanent and at- 
tractive memento of his admittance to Ro- 
tary. Equally helpful to the long-time mem- 
ber for periodic refresher reviews of the Ro- 
tary story. 

Heavy, cloth-bound cover with Rotary 
emblem stamped in gold. Attractively illus- 
trated, including frontispiece portrait of the 
Founder of Rotary in color. Page provided 
for inscribing new member’s name, date of 
admission, and signatures of Club President 
and Secretary. Enclosed in tissue jacket. 
Ideally suited as a gift booklet—or for pre- New Edition 


sentation to a new member. 


1 to 9 copies—each, 75c 


10 or more—each 60c 
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Two-Sided Presentation Approved 

By Mrs. JAMES A. MARTIN 

Wife of Rotarian 

Dallas, Texas 

I want to express my appreciation for 
the debate entitled Should the U. N. 
Control Immigration? [THE ROTARIAN 
for June]. It was certainly the Ameri- 
can way to present the pro’s and con’s, 
as there seems to be a feeling among 
many that just one side of a story 
should be told. In my opinion one can- 


not be objective nor well informed un- | 


ess both sides are viewed. 

Although I find Mr. Luckmann’s argu- 
ments somewhat logical, if I were asked 
which of the two men I agree with I 
would very definitely line up with Mr. 
Tiffany. 


‘Should Be Required Reading’ 
Thinks J. P. Wooparp, Rotarian 
Asbestos-Products Manufacturer 
New York, New York 

The article Let’s Get Tougher-Minded, 
by Fred DeArmond [THE ROTARIAN for 

June], should be required reading by all 

adults in the United States. It might be 

well, even, to require that it be read at 
stated intervals. 
In an age of confusion, both nation- 
and internationally, it would be 
most helpful to our national well-being 
all citizens would follow the advice 
summed up in the last paragraph of this 


articie. 


‘Debt of Gratitude to Scientist’ 
Believes Cyrit Derry, Rotarian 
Vail-Order Retailer 
London, England 

It was good to know that, according 
to The Editors’ W orkshop [THE RorTar- 
1AN for May], “no fly ash from a hy- 
drogen bomb” was included with the 
contents of the cornerstone for Rotary’s 
new headquarters building in Evanston, 

Illinois. We'll hope that men of future 

yenerations wi have no interest in 

ther the bomb or its ash. 

i do not remember during the last 

vo world wars anything like the pres- 

ent righteous indignation, expressed by 
politicians, high priests, and others, for 
outlawing the then means of killing. 

Having one’s “inners” gouged out by a 


bayonet or to be riddled with bullets is | 


ittle or no better than the hydrogen 
bomb for the infantryman and similar 
front-line troops 
If war cannot be outlawed (remem- 
ering that war itself is the breakdown 
law), neither can the atom or the 
ydrogen bomb. For surely it is the 
ing that is evil and not the means 
thereof. The means, therefore, are in- 
dental: all the big bomb does is to 
ring the killing more forcibly home to 
the people. In fact, it might be that, by 
doing the job in the matter of, say, 
veeks instead of years as_ hitherto, 
these bombs are more efficient. 
In the future even the Kremlin, 
tehall, or White House will be 
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handling ease, and adaptability... 
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The combination of extras at right ed handle. 

not only wins the appreciation of 

maintenance men, but appeals to 

thrifty, safety-minded manage- 

ment as well. In operating a 600 
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to hold the feather-touch safety + Center Brush Feed. 
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Indicative of the quality construction of a 
600 Series Finnell are: G. E. Drip-Proof 
Capacitor Motor (furnishes abundant 
power) ... worm gear of special phos- 
phorus gear bronze, meshing with worm 
of hardened, ground, and polished gear 
steel ... New Departure Ball Bearings. Al- 
though essentially a polisher-scrubber, with 
suitable accessories the machine can also be 
used to apply wax, dry-scrub, steel-wool, 
sand, and grind 


Another of the extras offered by Finnell is 
nation-wide service! There’s a Finnell Floor 
Specialist and Engineer nearby to help train 
your maintenance operators in the proper 
use of Finnell Equipment and to make 
periodic check-ups. For demonstration, 
consultation, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 4708 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 
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When you want 
your message 


that’s the time 
for Telegrams 


WESTERN UNION 
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front-line positions. Therefore, perhaps 
we owe a debt of gratitude to the mod- 
ern scientist for bringing the horror 
of war to the doorstep of all concerned 
not leave these horrors to take 

as often as not, in distant 


and 


some 


{ Pair with Seven 
Voted by HENRY S. CARMER, 
Building-Materials Distributor 
The Moriches, New York 
I was interested in the 
Rotarian Haig Nahigian entitled “Seven 
Hatched Cygnettes Rare?” [Your Let- 
ters, THE ROTARIAN for June]. We have 
rge numbers of swans on eastern 
Island and my wife 
much interested in a 
ond at the edge of Westhampton Beach 


Rotarian 


etter from 


and I have 


Long 


pair on a 


been 


illage which has seven cygnettes 


hese seven have grown to a size com- 


I 
\ 
T 


parable to that of mallard duc many 

of which inhabit the same pond 
Incidentally, the swans on Long Is- 
1d may not be the same species as are 

Michigan. I believe that our 


swans 


nd in 
descendants of 
from England to 
"90s 


ca swans are 


which brought 


were 


yeautify the big estates of the Gay 
i, but 


and 


which have reverted to a wild 


have now become very nu 


rous. 


many places only the highway sep 


arates the ponds from salt water and 


times I have seen an adult swan 
director, with 


sevyvera 
as traffic cars 
along the 
ad swan led several young ac1 
road \lso they 


duck 


road while the othe 
oss the 
the 


which there 


sometimes invade 


commercia farms, of 
many, and feed on the due pellets 
he feeder boxes 
‘Potent Magazine’ 

Finds 


Radio Commentatoi 


BERNARD MOoLoHoN, Rotarian 


Ephrata, Washington 
Following the appearance of my ar- 
ticle ‘49th State’ [THE Rorarian fol 
\pril] I have had telephone calls from 
is fa as Wisconsin them 
ted 28 minutes). One man drove 
Kansas. Many who 
opportunities have w1 


away (on? of 
out 
are ooking 
Nusiness itten 


Potent magazine, TH! 


ROTARIAN! 


Re: Screening “Human Nature’ 
By RYOKICHI IKI 
Kanazawa, Japan 
examined issues of THE Rorar 
July, 1953, to February, 1954, 
items in the Human Na- 
Work department, and I 
assure you that I like most of them. 
However, I cannot help wondering if 
are screening all the ideas through 
justly famous Four-Way Test. I fee 


I have 
IAN from 
conta‘ning 23 


ture Put to 


it a few exceptions mar your other 

e immaculate publication. 

For example, in the 

ie, an item relates how 
his customers’ fortune by their hair. It 
may be all right if the prediction is 
given and received in a fun. 
But when the barber capitalizes on it 
ind “pretends” to be making true pre- 
dictions, he is in conflict with 
the points of the Four-Way Test. It is 


1953, 


a barber tells 


December, 


spirit of 


some of 


not true; it is not beneficial to the cus- 
tomer because he is being drawn to the 
way of superstition. 

And in the November issiie: Do you 
think selling Bibles by means of such 
trickery is worthy of a follower of 
Jesus? In the September column a cus- 
tomer buys what he believes is an ex- 
clusive item of silverware. Suppose that 
customer invited his friends to dinner 
and proudly showed them his purchase. 
Some of may have seen the same 
displayed in the win- 
dow for a long time, and even remem- 
bered that the price had been lowered, 
but been still out of his reach. If these 
revealed, do you think any 


them 


Sliverware store 


facts were 
of the guests would go back to the store 
again? At any rate, the host would not 

for quite a while, I’m sure 
Sign of CoGperation 

By ORVILLE A. KELLEY 

High-School Band Director 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Commerce, Texas 

In his By Their Signs [THE ROTARIAN 
for April], Rotarian John H. Starie tells 
what a Rotary road sign stands for. We 
have sign on a highway that 
into our town that stands for coépera- 
tion [see photo]. 

This sign, announcing that Commerce 
is the home of the East Texas State 
Teachers College, came about as the 
result various groups working to- 
The service clubs—Rotary, Ki- 
Lions—and the Chamber of 


leads 


gether. 


Wwanis, and 


Photo: East Texas State College 


EAST Ti 


LIONS 
KIWANIS 
ROTARY* 


CHAMBER 
OF 


OM?SERCE 


1 job well done together (see letter). 
Commerce provided the money for ma- 
the city provided 


lignt 


teria and painting; 
the the 
company furnished light poles for brac- 
ing and is furnishing current; the col- 
ege constructed the sign using 

provided at cost by a lumber 
a local resident provided the 


ights; local power and 


mate- 
rlais 
company; 
Site at no cost. 

Is it 
sign of 


wonder that we talk about 


coéperation in 


any 
> 


oul Commerce? 
Footnoting Veed for Vurses 
By MURIEI HENRY 
Program Director 
National League for Nursing, Inc. 
New York, New York 
We were delighted to see the public 
health nursing story told by M. G. Can 
[7 he World Needs Nurses!], 
lowed by the picture story of life ina 
nurses entitled How to Get 
Albert H. Covell, in THE Ro- 
May. We know what the 
scholarship help given by Rotarians 
across the nation has meant to nursing. 


[Continued on page 53] 
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THIS Rotary MontTH 


NEWS NOTES FROM 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


PRESIDENT. Off to a busy start is Rotary's international President, Herbert J. 
Taylor—the Illinois kitchenware manufacturer elected at the Seattle Convention in 
June. Following a meeting with his Board in Chicago, he attended large Rotary 
gatherings in Denver and Colorado Springs, Colo. Back in Chicago for Committee 
meetings, he gave final shape to an itinerary for Rotary visits in Europe, a two- 
month trip that was to begin with an August 4 sailing date from New York aboard the 
"S. S. Queen Elizabeth." Tightly scheduled on his tentative itinerary were Rotary 
visits in France, England, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Germany, The Nether- 
lands, and Belgium. With him on his Rotary tour will be his wife, Gloria. 


BOARD. Meeting in Chicago, Rotary's 1954-55 Board recorded many important de— 
cisions. A report of some of them, along with announcement of personnel of inter- 
national Committees for 1954-55, will appear in the September issue. 


Chicago 
Chicago 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. Magazine Committee 


Program Planning Committee 


EUROPEAN MEETINGS. Two Rotary meetings in Europe—both to be attended by President 
Taylor (see above)—are the European, North African, and Eastern Mediterranean Ad— 
visory Committee sessions in Amsterdam, The Netherlands, on September 6-8, and the 
Fifth Regional Conference for Rotary Clubs in the European, North African, and 
Eastern Mediterranean Region in Ostend, Belgium, on September 10-13. 


"O. D." for '54-55. Soon to go to press is Rotary's "Official Directory" for 1954-— 
55, with mailing scheduled for the first week in September. Copies will go to each 
Club on this basis: one for the President, one for the Secretary, and one copy for 
each 20 members in excess of 40. Additional copies will be available to Rotarians 
for 35 cents each at Rotary's Central Office. 


MOVING TIME. Late July or early August will see Rotary's Central Office moving from 
its present location in Chicago, I1l., to 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. For 
more about this move, and for some views of the suburban Illinois city that will be 
"home" to Rotary's headquarters, see pages 20-23. 


FELLOWSHIPS. Undergoing revision is Rotary literature describing procedures for 
selecting candidates for Rotary Foundation Fellowships. New pamphlets incorporating 
changes will go to all Rotary Clubs in August Contributions to the Foundation 
continue to come in, one donation having been made at the Seattle Convention by 
District 271 (part of New Jersey) for $500. It was presented as a memorial to a 
Past Governor, and raised the District's total memorial gifts to the Foundation to 
approximately $10,000. 


MEMBERSHIP. As of June 30, the number of Rotarians was estimated at 391,000—a gain 
of 17,000 over number a year ago—and the number of new Clubs admitted to membership 
since July 1, 1953, totalled 487—the highest figure for new Clubs in one year in 
Rotary's history. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On June 30 there were 8,313 Rotary Clubs in 89 countries and 
geographical regions. 








The Object of Rotary: 


To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
and in particular to encourage and 
foster: 


{1) The development of acquaint- 
ance as an opportunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in busi- 
ness and professions, the recognition of 
the worthiness of all useful occupations, 
and the dignifying by each Rotarian of 
his occupation as an opportunity to 
serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of 
service by every Rotarian to his per- 
sonal, business, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of interna- 
tional understanding, goodwill, and 

eace through a world fellowship of 
Ceciness and professional men united 
in the ideal of service. 
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SCORES of people still a-travelling will 
find this issue in their mailboxes when 

reach from 1954 
Convention in Seattle (see page 40). In 
i the Official Call to 
Convention—in May of 


Still, we 


home Rotary’s 


it they will read 


Rotary’s. nezt 
1955 in Chicago (see page 17). 
don’t feel we’re out a day too early with 
this call. 


already 


Several hundred persons have 
asked when they can sign up 


for Chicago. Answer: soon. Watch fu 


ture issues 

WE cheerfully admit we are out four o1 
five months early with our “trailer” on 
The Great Adventure the fact 
that this film is 
Says very clearly that Golden Anniver- 


but 
practically complete 


sary planning is fast passing out of the 
dream stage and into an all-set-to-cele 
brate status. This it seems well to note. 
you the 


Sujata tell the story they do in that film 


Besides, if had seen hands of 


is we did during a recent preview of 


some of the footage—then you would 
agree that any time is not too early to 
start this 


adventure. month, if we 


folks thinking toward great 
Next 
arrange it, we hope to have someone tell 


little 


can 


you about the dozens of big and 
plans Clubs and Districts are laying to 
make the Golden Anniversary celebra- 


tion period (February 23-June 2) spar- 


kle from end to end 
DON JOAQUIN did it! As bulletin 


on page 16 announces, Rotary acquired 


out 


more new Clubs in the Rotary year just 


ended than in any previous year in its 
history this quite directly attrib- 


the immense enthusiasm for 


extension Joaquin Serratosa Cibils trans- 


utable to 


mitted to all his 212 District Governors 
Now resting up at home in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, after his year as Rotary’s in- 
ternational President, Don Joaquin can 
take his ease in the knowledge that his 
high 


was a 


goal of five new Clubs per District 
It did not yield the 
but it did 
vield the record-setting number of 487 

this, 
Taylor, plans to stress in- 


worthy one. 


1.000 new Clubs he sought, 


Building on new chief, 
Herbert J. 


extension—the growth of 


Rotary’s 
ternal mem- 
bership within Clubs. As he wrote in his 
last 
seeks a 10 percent gain. One of his plans 


Presidential message month, he 
involves 25 “extension 
the United States 
were scheduled to 


for reaching it 
counsellors” in and 


Canada who hold a 
three-day meeting in the Central Office 
late in July. We 


with a camera on the ready—and if the 


shall be standing by 


meeting seems photographically report- 


WORKSHO 


Meanwhile, that 


you 


abie, we shall report it. 
Arthur 
you're in on 


asks 


the 


question Lagueux 


about whethe1 fun? 


Are you? 


THERE’S a new certificate going into a 
frame and up onto a wall here in this 
workshop. In delicate flowing hand-let- 
tering it proclaims that the 33d Annual 
National 
Editorial Art and Design sponsored by 
the Art Directors Club of New York City 


has given an “Award for Merit” to out 


Exhibition of Advertising and 


art editor, Frank J. Follmer. The Award 
was “based on the excellence of the vis 
ual concept and interpretation of the 
design problem of an editorial unit’”— 
the 


Postpone 


unit in this case being an article, 
Your Obituary, by Dr. Sara M 
Jordan (August, 1953), illustrated by 
Chicago Artist Dale Maxey. He and his 
studio and this Magazine each received 


like awards. 


The) . oe 
Rotarian sie 


Our 
Cover 


WE HEREBY dedicate our cover to the 
worried, harried businessman who—im- 
mured with his problems of policy, pro- 
duction, and 
thinks the 
that patch of it 


covel 


partners, profit-and-loss— 


whole world is as grim as 
This 

picture would say that it isn’t— 
that if it, just 


from the office some Summer 


around his desk. 


and you want to prove 
steal away 
afternoon and losé yourself in the pop- 
the Big Top. The 


three clowns in the photo are famous 


corny world under 


ones of the Ringling Brothers-Barnum 
& Bailey Circus. They are Emmett Kelly, 
Paul and “Chesty.” Ardean 
Miller III made the color shot, he being 


a leading American photographe1 


Tung, 


who 
has snapped his shutter at hundreds of 
the World 
War II in Europe to his three sons in 
South 
tographers Guild supplied us with his 


groups—from generals of 


Miami, Florida. Free Lance Pho- 
transparency.—Ebs. 
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One of the clearest of 
Canadian voices, BRUCE 
Hutcuison has been in- 
terpreting his land and 
people to themselves and 
to others for several dec- 
ades — through his D 
books, his newspaper Hutchison 
and magazine articles, and his speeches. 
He is editor of the Victoria, B. C., Cana- 
da, Times. Last year he travelled 7,000 
miles in Europe by mo- 
torcar to gather facts 
about the human quo- 
tient in transatlantic re- 
lationships. 

The author with the 4 Oy 
triple-deck by-line—Mur- * 
RAY TEIGH BLoomM—is an 
ex-reporter and World 
War II correspondent for the U. S. 
Army’s Stars and Stripes who has be- 
come a leading U. S. free-lance. He 
travels far for his material, does much 
of his writing at home. 

When Canadian Ark- 
THUR LAGUEUX, Past Pres- 
ident of Rotary Interna- 
tional, was a_ District 
Governor, he asked his 
Clubs to “give me a new 
member every month 
and I'll give you a new 
Club every month.” His 12-month term 
over, his District had 14 new Clubs!. So 
it is that this Quebec financier-sports- 
man can write so knowingly of Rotary 
extension. 

Pursuing .a_ practice- 
what-you-preach course, 

ROTARIAN ARTHUR W. 

PEACH teaches English at 

a college in Northfield, 

Vt., and also writes it in 

the form of books, plays, Peach 
and poems, and in con- 

tributions to numerous magazines. 

In rural Westport, Conn., PARKE CUM- 
MINGS finds much of the material he 
uses for the humor stories he writes for 
scores of magazines. In fact, he says he 
lives with two inexhaustible sources of 
material: JOHN and Patsy CUMMINGS, 
15 and 9, respectively. 


Bloom 


Lagueux 
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COMING ATTRACTION 


The Great Adventure 


About Rotary’s anniversary film, to be released February 23, 1955. 


D O YOU recognize the terrace in the photo above? 
It’s near your own home, whether in Marseille, 
Peoria, or Vifia del Mar. This terrace is a Holly- 
wood motion-picture set representing the home of 
one Dr. Grayson, a Rotarian of unstated country—a 
réle played by veteran film star Edward Arnold. 
You will be seeing more of the terrace and Dr. 
Grayson when the new cinema production called 
The Great Adventure is released simultaneously in 
89 countries on February 23, 1955. It is Rotary’s 
Golden Anniversary film, authorized by the Board 
of Directors as one of the major features in the 
anniversary celebration which runs from February 
23 to June 2. One of the 300 16-millimeter prints of 
the picture—in English, Spanish, or French—will 


_ soon be shipped to your District Governor, who then 


will ¢odrdinate its circulation to your Club, to 
schools, to women’s groups, to other civic organ- 
izations, to television stations, etc. 

Research for the film began a year ago in Rotary’s 


Central Office, where filing cabinets bulge with 
many a dramatic Rotary story. Scripted by writer 
Leo Rosencrans, the story went to the Jerry Fair- 
banks Productions of California, the producer. The 
Fairbanks organization chose as director Harold 
Shuster, who has done such pictures as My Friend 
Flicka, Wings of the Morning, and The Tender 
Years. 

Casting was a major job, the script calling for a 
variety of nationalities. The problem was met by 
finding actors from the countries and regions indi- 
cated—Scandinavia, Japan, India, Australia, Brazil, 
North America. Approximately 100 actors were 
screened for the 12 speaking roles. 

Shooting of the film took place mainly in the 
Fairbanks studios in Hollywood, and on location at 
Corrigan’s Ranch, where many Western films are 
made. Rotary International Director Prentiss A. 
Rowe, of San Francisco, California, served as on- 
the-spot technical advisor. Short sequences were 





Begegzsepeuepepagpepaganpauanaaeaeaeaeaeaneaananas 


Rotary’s origin is shown 
as young Paul Harris, a 
stranger to Chicago, goes 
to Lincoln Park, which re- 
minds him of V ermont. He 
gets idea for a new kind 
of club and organizes it 





In displaced-persons camp 
a refugee reads about a 
Club forestry project in 
The Rotarian. He writes 
the Club, makes contacts 
that send him te Canada. 


Dramatizing the Four-Way 
Test, this scene shows its 
use in a Brazilian blanket 
factory. Other sequences 
tell of its development in 
Chicago, and its appli- 
cation in the Fer East. 
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also taken in Lake Placid, New York, during the 
1954 International Assembly and at the Seattle Con- 
vention when some 400 Rotarians and their families 
temporarily became actors. 

25-second picture, the 


In making this 29-minute-2 
producers were careful to keep the film undated and 


durable. For example, when the International As- 
sembly was filmed, showing then President Joaquin 
Serratosa Cibils at the rostrum, the camera showed 
only the back of the Presidential head—so that the 
sequence would not seem dated during other Presi- 
dential terms. 

For much the same reason, places were not strictly 
identified. The principal setting—the Grayson ter- 
race—could be in almost any country. The Graysons 
are entertaining a neighbor and some Rotary Foun- 
dation Fellows. Stories told by the host and guests 
explain Rotary in cinematic flashbacks ... how 
Rotarians in an occupied country disguised their 
Rotary meetings as a singing society ... how a 
Club in India adopted a dirty and diseased village 
and transformed it into a pleasant spot how a 
Tennessee Rotarian’s interest in forestry led to a 
new home for an internee in a displaced-persons 
camp ... how the Four-Way Test was developed 
and how it has been applied in many lands. These 
are all true stories; and even though the names 
of specific persons and places are omitted for wider 


interest and timelessness, the presentation is both 
convincing and dramatic. 

Largely responsible is a highly competent cast. 
Edward Arnold brings to his réle of Rotarian Gray- 
son the experience of 47 years in drama. In light 
comedies (Annie Get Your Gun and Dear Ruth) and 
in serious dramas (Diamond Jim Brady and Idiot’s 
Delight) he is famous as a portrayer of businessmen, 
statesmen, and harassed fathers. Off screen he is 
unsurprisingly up to his expressive eyebrows in 
community-service work. Frequently he speaks be- 
fore Rotary Clubs; in 1941 he took part at Rotary’s 
Convention in Denver, Colorado. 

Television-motion picture star Jim Backus plays 
the family friend who learns about Rotary; he is 
known as the male lead in the TV show J Married 
Joan. Pretty Sujata, of the Oriental dance team of 
Sujata-Asoka, plays a Rotary Foundation Fellow 
from her own India. Actor Lyle Talbot plays a part 
not identified by name. He is the aluminum-com- 
pany executive who develops the Four-Way Test— 
a role Rotarians will have no trouble recognizing as 
their international President, Herbert J. Taylor. 

In all, 82 professional actors have parts in the 
film—a small number compared to the more than 
800 people who had a hand in its production, and the 
estimated 30 million who will see The Great. Adven- 
ture during the coming anniversary period. 


The camera moves in for close-up on set of Great Adventure; star Edward Arnold is at back (hands on hips). The production crew numbered 24, 





The U. 8.-Canada Border 


A LINE TO PARALLEL 


The peace of the 3,000-mile boundary 


can be duplicated by other lands 


if statesmen will heed its lesson. 


By BRUCE HUTCHISON 


Editor, Victoria, B. C., Canada, Times 


1 
‘| HERE is one great continental fact in the world today 
which could save it from suicide by hydrogen. 

That fact is the U. S.-Canadian border. It symbolizes the 
only perfect, or almost perfect, relationship ever achieved by 
two nations in the 5,000 recorded years of man’s folly. The 
border is not, as so many unknowing people seem to think, a 
fact of Nature or an act of God. It is entirely a feat of human 
intelligence which conceivably can be duplicated anywhere in 
the world. 

Now, I have no wish to lavish any more words on that bor- 
der. As our Canadian Governor General, Vincent Massey, re- 
cently put it, the boundary has not lately been damaged by 
force but it has suffered grievously from rhetoric. Nonetheless, 
some further things must be said about it; its lesson must be 
made explicit, and soon. 

Around this imaginary line, the 49th parallel of latitude, has 
grown a thick jungle of legend and myth. It is not enough to 
say the parallel is the world’s only unarmed, yet absolutely 
safe and inviolable border where no man fears his neighbor, 
because this was not always so. For 200 years a ceaseless war 
was fought, ending in peace only an inch this side of a final 
war, before the attempt to unify the continent—by Britain, 
France, and Spain, and then the United States—was finally 
abandoned. Canada repelled two U. S. invasions in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. It resisted a series of unofficial raids end- 
ing in 1870. Yet there never has been a time, within the last 
ialf century at least, when the United States could not have 
extended its power by arms to the North Pole. It did not. 

This record we take as a matter of course today on both 
sides, yet it is a record with no parallel or precedent in human 
history—a great power voluntarily deciding not to seize or 
even to envy the territory, wealth, and independence of a small 
and weak neighbor. One may ask why the United States ac- 
cepted such a limitation. 

The cynical school of historians suggests that the United 


This article is an adaptation from an address the author made at Rotary’s 
1954 Convention in Seattle, Wash.—Ebs 


Here, between Alberta and Montana, the interna- 
tional line is a fire-break in the woods. The border 
has only 200 control stations across the continent. 
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States never smashed that fragile, 
invisible line simply because it 
never saw anything in Canada 
worth taking. That theory simply 
will not wash. Since the earliest 
days, since the gallant General 
Montgomery and his lieutenant, 
Benedict Arnold, besieged Quebec, 
and since the explorers Lewis and 
Clark sought a river leading them 
to the rich fur lands of the North, 
and since various American states- 
men invited Canada to join the 
American Union voluntarily—yes, 
from the beginning—the wealth 
of Canada has always been known 
to the American people. 

Then why has the boundary en- 
dured so many passing frictions, 
so many mistakes, so much ignor- 
ance and rhetoric on both sides? 

The answer, I think, is obvious, 
but generally overlooked. To state 
it simply, both North American 
nations have accepted a “sensible 
limitation of their power.” This 
was an easy thing for Canadians, 
living beside a colossus, since the 
overwhelming balance of power 
lay with their neighbors. It was 
not so easy in the case of the 
Americans for precisely the same 
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Canada will have 50 million people within the lifetime of men today, predicts Author Hutchi- 
son. Among them will be these sturdy “new Canadians” 


from Europe 


reason. Yet the Americans have 
recognized Canadian rights, often 
at the cost of serious inconven- 
ience, because the betrayal of a 
defenseless neighbor would be a 
betrayal of the United States it- 
self and all it has stood for in its 
history. 

And, therefore, let the Malen- 
kovs, the Molotovs, the Vishin- 
skys, and their weary ventrilo- 
quist dummies throughout the 
world mouth their slanders on 
U.S. morals. Canada’s very exist- 
ence is a complete answer to their 
charge. Canada has always been 
the supreme test of U. S. morals, 
the ultimate trial of the American 
conscience—yes, and a glittering, 
golden temptation which few 
great powers could have resisted. 

But the U. S. did resist, and 
that is one of the hopeful facts 
of this disordered world. By lim- 
iting its power, what does the 
United States find today on its 
northern flank, in the vital, stra- 
tegic space between itself and 
Russia in this Air Age? It does 
not find a conquered, sullen, and 
restless satellite, only awaiting the 
chance of freedom, revenge, and 


and their descendants, 


alliance with foreign conspirators. 
It finds its closest ally. It finds 
also its largest foreign market, and 
the source of essential supplies 
without which, by the way, the 
United States could not even be- 
gin to fight a foreign war. 

It does not find a Communist, 
a neutralist, or a _ fair-weather 
friend. It does not find a poor and 
servile relation looking for hand- 
outs, but a prosperous and grow- 
ing people who have never re- 
quired a single cent of foreign 
charity, who have always paid 
their bills, and who, incidentally, 
are carrying a huge, unfavorable 
balance of trade with their neigh- 
That is what the United 
States finds today on its northern 
flank as a result of two things only 

the quiet, almost inarticulate 
will of the Canadian people to be 
themselves and to build their own 
separate way of life and, on the 
other hand, the willingness of the 
United States to let them do it. 

Those are the facts of the har- 
where the United States is 
reaping as it has sowed. If other 
great powers had sowed the same 
seed instead of tares and mon- 
strous weeds, humanity would not 
be reaping today the hideous fun- 
gus growth of atomic explosion. 
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Nor is this U. S.-Canadian rela- 


bors. 


vest 
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From other lands come the people seeking net 


homes on Canada’s fertile farms. 


This house 


wife is one of 10,000 Dutch who emigrated 
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tion immutable and unchangeable. 
Heretofore, Canada has been a 
relatively weak nation, but with- 
n the lifetimes of many people 
reading this article it will grow to 
10 million people, stronger than 
iny nation in Europe. We cannot 
turn back the clock nor stop the 
growth, and soon the U.S.A. will 
ve beside a major power. 
Then it will realize better than 
it realizes now that the voluntary 
imitation of its own power at the 
order was the wisest thing it 
ver did, a continental fact apply- 
ig to all powers and all bound- 
iries in the world, as even the 
Russians will find out in due time 
[| mean that the power of individ- 
ial nations has encountered in oul 
ge the law of diminishing re- 
turns. Excessive national sov- 
ereignty carried too far in this 


closely knit civilization destroys 


tself, as Germany and Japan have 
ilready discovered. 

There is still, however, an un 
answered why beneath all this 
Why have the Canadians so grim- 

and stolidly insisted on thei 
own roots, and why did the United 
States, cutting the same roots, let 
them do it in the face of all human 
history? We commonly say that 
the political structures of the two 
nations were shaped by certain 
constitutional documents. Wealso 

iy that these two have attained 
1 standard of living higher than 
ny ever seen in the world be- 
cause they learned how to man- 
ie an economic system known as 
private enterprise 

No doubt both statements are 
true, but both fall far short of the 
vhole truth. Neither nation is the 
result of any known law, or, in- 
deed, of any former human ex- 
perience. In their creation and 
srowth, both defied all known 
laws of human history, politics, 
economics, and logic. Both result 
ed from one revolution, one the 
iffirmation, the other in a curious 
vay the negation of that revolt. 

The United States and Canada 
vere built primarily on certain 
intangibles, uttered in the Decla- 
ration of Independence but hard- 
ly mentioned at all in the Arctic 
ilence of Canada. They were not 
built for prosperity and profits; 
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The border is only a thin survey line, more than 5,000 miles long, stretching across high 
mountains and over great plains. Ports of entry serve to expedite crossing, not hinder it. 
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Three Paths to Retirement 


Wuart are you going to do 
when you reach that arbitrary 
deadline of 65? 

Are you going to sit and rock 
yourself into an early grave, as 
you very easily can; or are you 
going to prove that 65 is the youth 
of old age? 

Only you can answer the ques- 
tion by the preparation you make 
for that time—but the answer will 
determine whether we become a 
nation of olc, old people or of ma- 
ture middle-aged people. 

Look at it this way: We are 
living longer. Medical science has 
increased life expectancy from 40 
years in 1848 to 67 years in 1948. 
But of this 27-year dividend, 17 
years came as the result of medical 
work in the years 1900-1950. As- 
suming the same rate, by 1970 the 
number of old people will double 
its present figure. 

That carries a lot of implication 
for manufacturers alone, to say 
nothing of all other facets of our 
economy. Old people’s tastes dif- 
fer markedly from young people’s. 

There are other problems. What 
is to happen to a man who has been 
busy and useful all his life and 
who suddenly, because he has 
reached an arbitrary age, finds him- 
self on the sc.ap heap? 

Rotary Clubs are helping to 
meet this problem with projects in 
Canelones, Uruguay, and Linz, 
Austria, and many places between, 
providing recreation spots and en- 
couraging useful employment. 

But what is the older person go- 
ing to do with himself? It is ax- 
iomatic that the human being must 
feel useful to be useful. Yet on a 
happenstance calendar date which 
has no reference to his actual state 
of being, he is presented with a 
gold watch in token of his past 
usefulness and told he has stopped 
being useful to society as of 5 P.M. 

Admittedly he may not be able 
to toss 100-pound sacks around 
with gay abandon. His mind still 


can function, though, and in many 
cases is a better instrument for 
having the enrichment of experi- 
ence. 

So what is he to do? There are 
three paths to retirement. Surveys 
show that retired people take their 
greatest pleasure from hobbies in 
somewhat the following order: 
reading; travel; writing; associa- 
tion with friends; church, club, 
and civic activities; art; craft; 
shopwork; research. Those indi- 
cate the paths. 

One path is to follow business 
and professional activities within 
the sphere of strength. Gladstone 
was Prime Minister in his 80’s; 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
remained on the Supreme Court 
bench until he was 90. And, 
of course, there’s Sir Winston S. 
Churchill. 

The second path is to taper off. 
If you have your own business or 
profession, let a young man start 
relieving you cf the load. As he 
attains more experience, give him 
more responsibility and take a cor- 
respondingly lighter load yourself. 
When the time comes, you’ll have 
a trustworthy successor. In the 
meantime, you progressively have 
gained leisure time to devote to 
the development of your retire- 
ment hobbies. 

The third path is compulsory 
retirement at the age fixed by a 
pension plan. Most teachers and 
government employees, and many 
corporation personnel, willy-nilly, 
are forced into this path. 

But no matter which path you 
take, you'll face the problem some- 
day. Will you rock yourself into 
an early grave? Or will you re- 
main a vigorous, healthy human 
being valuable to yourself and 
your community? 

The choice is yours. 

—John F. Smith 


Windsor, Ont., Canada 











they would have been built any- 
way, without either. No hope of 
higher wages or a better living 
standard would have brought 
those ragged men to Lexington 
Common and Valley Forge, or the 
untrained Canadian farmers to the 
walls of Quebec in 1775 and to 
Queenston Heights in 1812. 

If Canadians had been think- 
ing in only economic terms, they 
would have surrendered the 
boundary and clamored for admis- 
sion to the Union long ago. We 
did not, and the U. S. did not com- 
pel it because this North Ameri- 
can Civilization, like any civiliza- 
tion worthy of the name, is built 
on feelings, instincts, passions; 
and on myths, if you like, deeper 
and more powerful than any mere 
facts known to economists, scien- 
tists, or the draftsman of consti- 
tutions. 

Therefore, I submit that the 
great lesson which North America 
—and signs of it are appearing on 
the southern border of the U. S., 
which also is undefended—has 
offered to the world is not its 
measurable wealth, but its im- 
measurable ideas, ideas dwelling 
not on paper documents but in the 
lonely skulls of ordinary men. 

Not its power, but its ability to 
limit and control that power. 

Not its weapons, but its homes. 

Not its territory sweeping from 
the Rio Grande to the North Pole, 
but its ability to divide and share 
that territory in peace and neigh- 
borliness. 

Not, in short, its standard of liv- 
ing, but its standard of life. 

It is by such that mankind will 
judge, and is judging; it is in those 
ideas that the lesson for the world, 
the continental lesson, is con- 
tained. 

One of the most urgent needs 
of these times is to project our 
joint experience beyond North 
America—to project not only the 
“image” of this continent, but the 
policies on both sides of the bor- 
der that made it possible—and not 
only to project it but to be worthy 
of it. 

No nation will be safe, civiliza- 
tion itself will remain tottering on 
the brink of atomic night, until 
the lesson learned here is learned 
on other continents, until borders 
unite, instead of divide, the peo- 
ples of the world. 
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re You In on the Fun? 


Here’s how you can capture the thrill & 


Y 


of taking Rotary to new fields and men. 


rah 


By ARTHUR LAGUEUX 


President of Rotary International in 1950-51 


\\ HAT, my dear Rotary friend! 


Do you mean to sit there in your 
easy chair and tell me you have 
never helped start a new Rotary 
Club? 

If so, then I am going to say 
that you, sir, have not quite lived 

that you have missed the great- 
est thrill there is in our whole 
vorld-wide friendship. 

Now don’t get mad, don’t turn 
the page. Give me just time 
enough to tell you why I think so, 
why 10,000 other Rotarians think 
so, and how you can quickly get in 
on the fun. Then I shall let you 
go on to that next article or to bed. 

First, this question: you don’t 
happen to be one who thinks that 
the job of starting new Clubs in 
new places is finished, do you? 
Listen to this: 

In the U.S.A. and Canada there 
are exactly 4,707 Rotary Clubs on 
the day that I am writing this. 
That’s fine; that’s wonderful! BUT 
right now, today, there ought to 
he at least 703 more Clubs in the 
U.S.A. and Canada. Who said so? 
Well, the 116 experienced Rotari- 
ans who served as District Gov- 
ernors in those two countries just 
last year listed that many possi- 
bilities. Touring every corner of 
their Districts last year, they re- 
ported town after town which 
they felt had the ingredients 
needed to make a good Club. The 
total of possibles was 703. But 
that was last year and the picture 
is always changing. How many 
other communities have ripened 
into potential Rotary towns since 
then? 

In the 87 other countries and 
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One special representative who 
ran into objections persuaded a 
hesitant prospect to sign on the 
bottom line; he worked eventu- 
ally on up to line Number One 


geographical regions where Ro- 
tary thrives there are now 3,575 
Rotary Clubs. Again, that is won- 
derful, and it has been in Europe, 
Africa, Asia, and South and Cen- 
tral America that Rotary has 
scored most of its growth since 
World War II. Do you know how 
many more Clubs there ought to 
be in those 87 countries? No one 
knows, but we can take the word 
of a man like our Immediate Past 
President, Joaquin Serratosa Ci- 
bils, of Uruguay, for it. After 
rounding the globe on extensive 
Rotary visits during the past 12 
months he said that “the possibili- 
ties are innumerable” and that, 
just as many Rotarians of India 
believe that in a decade they may 
be able to quintuple their present 
number of Clubs (114), so can Ro- 
tarians in many another land. 

a . and, fellows, it’s our great 
pleasure again to have Joe Blank 
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visiting us today. As every man 
in this room, except maybe our 
baby members, knows, Joe's the 
daddy of our Club—he and all the 
fellows over at Centerville.” 

Help start a new Club, my 
friend, in any of these wide open 
areas of the earth and the affection 
and gratitude of a group of fine 
men will flow over you the rest of 
your days. That, of course, is un- 
important in the great scheme of 
things. What is important is that 
you will have helped to bring forth 
on this earth something whole- 
some, decent, productive and 
wanted. 

Wanted’? Do these thousands of 


A CLUB SERVICE FEATURE 


communities that don’t yet have 
Clubs really want Rotary? 

The Saigon story will illustrate 
Saigon, as you know, is the capital 
(population 500,000) of Vietnam 
in Indo-China—a land wracked by 
war for seven years and in youl 
headlines every day just now 
Well, as the young leaders of Viet- 
nam looked for ways to stabilize 
their country, they searched the 
free and democratic world seeking 
institutions which they might 
transplant. Rotary was one of 
their foremost choices. 

So—at their own expense a dele- 
gation of Vietnamese made a fly- 
ing trip across the China Sea to 
The Philippines. For days they 
visited Clubs, talked with Rotar- 
ians, saw how Rotary worked in a 
land not so different from thei 
own. Then back home they heard 
that Rotary’s then President 
“Bru” Brunnier would be passing 
through Singapore one day soon 
Again the team piled into a plane 
and, at its own expense, flew down 
to that famed port and talked Ro- 
tary far into the night. Then, in 
following weeks, they built up 
their case for a Club in Saigon 
an assortment of reports, local lit- 
erature, photographs, etc., that 
weighed 40 pounds. This they 
mailed the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International. Confronted 
with the case and with the im 
mense enthusiasm of these Viet- 
namese leaders the Board prompt 
ly chartered the Rotary Club of 
Saigon, Vietnam, Indo-China 
Even before the charter arrived 
the Club had laid the cornerstone 
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for a much needed maternity cen- 
er. 

Do the towns without Rotary 
want it? 

We’re in the year now, my dear 
reader, if you haven’t gone to bed, 
in which we celebrate Rotary’s 
Golden Anniversary and 
every Rotarian I know is excited 
about it and hopes we'll all make 
the most of it. All right, why don’t 
we go out and get those 703 Rotary 
Clubs in the United States and 
Canada—and twice that many in 
the rest of the world? 

It wouldn’t be easy. It wasn’t 
easy for Theodore H. Cantor, of 
Warwick, Australia, to drop his 
tailoring business and travel some 
2,000 miles last year to organize 
the new Rotary Club of Stan- 
thorpe in Queensland. That’s the 
distance he drove back and forth 
over a period of three organiza- 
tional months as the voluntary 
“special representative” of the 
then District Governor R. H 
Crust. And between trips there 
were abundant telephone calls and 
correspondence. But what a gift 
he gave to Rotary and to the 4,000 
citizens of Stanthorpe. And what 
treasures of memory he laid up for 
himself. “Charter night,’ said 
Theodore, “will always remain 
one of the high lights of my life.” 

Nor was it easy for the fellows 
in District 120 in the Southern 
part of Brazil to organize 11 new 
Clubs—but they did it, and set a 
record for the year. 

[It was no lead-pipe cinch fo1 
Harry I. Walker, of Vista, Cali- 
fornia, to go out as the special 
representative of Governor Bruce 
Shangle and found the Clubs of 
Lake Elsinore, Hemet, and Del 
Mar. But I’ll predict that nobody 
can ever take Rotary away from 
those towns or the joy of Club 
fatherhood from “Hi” Walker. 

So it’s hard to organize them? 
What of it? How you do it is 
what we should be talking about. 
We don’t do it through paid or- 
ganizers. Rotary in all its 49 years 
has never used them. No, we 
carry on all our extension activi- 
ties through the District Governor 
and his 30 to 60 Clubs—the rela- 
tionship working like a two-way 
street. You, as a member of your 
Club, suggest a possible communi- 
ty; the Governor appoints a spe- 
cial representative in your Club 


to direct and coérdinate the proj- 
ect. Or another way: the Gover- 
nor knows of a likely spot, and 
stimulates your near-by Club into 
action. 

Neither method can be said to 
be the answer to extension. Usu- 
ally, however, the key to success 
is the special representative. He 
is the man who must transmit his 
enthusiasm to prospective mem- 
bers in the new locality—and, Sai- 
gon to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, these prospects may need a 
little urging. 

The exact method a representa- 
tive uses depends on the man. I 
know of one special representa- 
tive who took 20 members of his 
own Club as a task force. They 
descended on the target commu- 
nity one bright morning, and ac- 
complished the entire job by the 
end of the day! 

Their first step was to arrange 
a place for 50 men to meet for 
dinner that evening. Then they 
divided into four-man teams. They 
called on prospects disclosed by 
the special representative’s sur 
vey. Each team had a mission: 
to visit these prospects — each 
from a different business or pro- 
fession—and to get at least five, 
and not more than six, men to 
come to the dinner as guests. 
None took time to sell their men 
completely, although a few of the 
prospects wrote out checks on the 
spot. 


In some cases the teams gave 
the impression that their call 
would be the only chance to join 


as charter members. In others, 
merely the news of a Club’s for- 
mation was sufficient to bring the 
men out. Of course those Rotar- 
ians encountered the usual objec- 
tions, but they were also able to 
stimulate attendance at the din- 
ner. 

Their goal was to locate 25 o1 
30 men sincerely interested in 
Rotary (Board policy calls for a 
minimum of 20 and a maximum 
of 35 charter members except in 
cities of 100,000). 

At that dinner meeting the 
group completed the preliminary 
organization of a provisional Club 
One day and one evening! 

Obviously, such a_ whirlwind 
campaign would be impossible 
without some very thorough prep- 
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aration. That is the importance 
of a special representative. His 
basic survey shows whether a Ro- 
tary Club is possible, but he also 
finds the answers to possible ob- 
jections. He learns about pros- 
pective members. He studies the 
community to see whether it offers 
sufficiently varied classifications— 
at least 40 of them. 

Often the special representative 
makes his survey with the help of 
a friend in the community. Most 
Rotarians have a friend or two in 
the neighboring town. They, like 
the Rotarians they know, are apt 
to be community leaders; often 
they can furnish the necessary in- 
formation in one quiet visit. More 
important, they can indicate ob- 
jections which may be encoun- 
tered. 

You know those objections: 
“This town is too small for Rotary 


FReeviile 


dian ~ Perryton No Side (Hous ten) 
‘ 


Spring Branch . 


. Some fellows tried to organ- 
ize a club here once and failed. 
... There aren’t enough inter- 
ested people. . . . We’re too close 
to the big city; our people go there 
all the time. ... We already have 
a service club. . . . It would com- 
pete with the Chamber of Com- 
merce. ... Rotary’s too exclu- 
sive. ” The list of possible 
objections is almost endless. It 
can frighten the organizer who is 
not fortified by a thorough knowl- 
edge of Rotary—and the facts re- 
vealed in the survey. 

You know, as a good Rotarian, 
that Rotary is not exclusive; rath- 
er, our classification principle is 
a great source of variety and 
strength. You know that Rotary 
does not compete with existing or- 
ganizations; it complements them 
—and usually stimulates them to 
greater usefulness. And you know 
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that previous failure in starting 
a Club is no reason for refusing 
to try again. Why do pencils have 
erasers? 

Any objection can be overcome, 
provided there’s the will, and the 
information, to do it. 

Here’s an illustration: A few 
years ago a special representative 
was trying to sign up enough char- 
ter members for a Rotary Club in 
upstate New York. Picking the 
man who, he thought, would be 
more enthusiastic than any other, 
he called on him first. Sure 
enough, the prospective Rotarian 
was eager for the new Club and 
said he’d work hard for it. Still, 
he demurred on one point. Shown 
the form for the names of the 20 
charter applicants, he hesitated to 
sign on the Number 1 line. 

“T’ll tell you what, then,” said 
the special representative in a 
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From one enthusiastic Club springs this line of Rotary descendants. It’s a family tree of the Rotary Club of Houston, Tex., illus- 
trated by an artist and presented to the then District Governor, K, A, Anderson, to the Houston Club as a challenging gift in 1953-54. 
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flash of inspiration. You just sign 
down here on line 20 and after 
I’ve got the 19 other signatures, 
then yours will be in full force 
and effect.” 

Mr. Prospect whipped out his 
pen and signed at once. The rest 
of the day the representative went 
from door to door getting Number 
19, 18, 17, 16, and so on—and final- 
ly Number 1. You read items in 
the Club-news sections of this 
Magazine about what that Club 
has been doing all through these 
years. 

Don’t get the wrong impression: 
you can get discouraged by objec- 
tions. Just three years ago two 
Rotarians I know about made a 
study of Dawson Creek, British 
Columbia, Canada. For a whole 
day these two men went around 
Dawson Creek looking for some 
encouragement. Said they—and 
I’m quoting from a letter: “After 
the first day, we were ready to 
pack up and call it no-go.” 

But they didn’t pack up. One 
of them—Bill Bruce, of Edmon- 
ton—stayed eight days rounding 
up the charter members. Today 
there’s an active Rotary Club 
there. 

In some cases the real work of 
extension only begins with the or- 
ganizational work. New Rotar- 
ians may be a little diffident. They 
must learn how to fit themselves 


into this globe-girdling organiza- 
tion. I have seen it many times, 
as has anyone who has done ex- 
tension work. Here is a _ spot 
where one of the great strengths 
of Rotary can be applied. Like 
all youngsters, the baby Rotary 
Club must crawl before it can 
walk. The experienced sponsor- 
ing Club, like a watchful father, 
should offer encouragement and 
counsel for at least a year—and 
of course never forsake its baby. 

First, the new Club must have 
purpose. This is supplied to a 
degree by its membership in Ro- 
tary International. But that is an 
abstract thing. Purpose must be 
related to its everyday environ- 
ment. It’s easy, for example, for 
a new Club to wander off into the 
by-paths of local politics. Noth- 
ing can destroy a Club quicker 
Sometimes it is difficult to find lo- 
cal projects worthy and within 
reach of these new Rotarians. The 
sponsoring Club can point the 
way. 

Such are the directions that ex- 
tension may take when you or- 
ganize new Clubs. But not one 
bit less interesting is the exten- 
sion of Rotary closer to home. For 
example, if your Club has a com- 
mercial or trade center in its ter- 
ritory, you can encourage your 
Club to relinquish some of its ter- 
ritory for a new Club 
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1953-54 Sets All-Time Record for New Clubs! 487 


As THIS issue goes to press on 
the last day of the Rotary year 
1953-54, the record shows 487 
new Clubs organized during the 12 
months. This is the greatest num- 
ber of new Clubs ever formed in 
any one year in Rotary’s 49-year 
history. It brings the total num- 
ber of Clubs to 8,313. They are 
in 89 countries and regions and 
have together about 391,000 mem- 
bers. The previous record of new 
Clubs in one year was set in 
1937-38, when 445 were admitted. 

The climb to the new “high” 
was a steady, year-long, world- 
wide effort sparked at Rotary’s 
1953 Convention in Paris, France, 
by Joaquin Serratosa Cibils, then 
President-Elect. In his inaugural 
message he urged Rotarians to 
work for more Clubs, “For the 
more Ctubs we have, the more 


friends we have; and the more 
friends, the greater our oppor- 
tunities for service.” He later 
centered his extension program 
on this goal: five new Clubs for 
each Rotary District. Thirty-six 
reached or exceeded the goal, 
seven of them attained double it! 

In this record expansion in 
1953-54, 140 Districts in 55 coun- 
tries gained new Clubs, with ten 
being organized in non-District- 
ed areas. The U.S.A. led with 79 
Clubs, followed by France with 
42, Brazil 39, Australia and Ja- 
pan 34, Argentina 32, and Eng- 
land, Mexico, and Sweden 20. 
Other nations ranged from one 
new Club to several. This record 
growth also increased Rotary’s 
roster of nations to 89, with the 
addition of Surinam and Brunei. 

A banner year was 1953-54! 


In USCB during the first half of 
1953-54, more than 10 percent of 
all new Clubs were organized in 
trade centers of cities already hav- 
ing Rotary Clubs. I am aware that 
opinion is divided on this ques- 
tion. Still relinquishment has 
worked out well wherever ap- 
plied. Los Angeles, California, is 
an outstanding example. There 
are 25 Clubs flourishing in trade 
centers there. These Clubs would 
not have come into existence had 
it not been for relinquishment 


Warcu is the best-paved ave- 
nue for Rotary growth? I would 
say in surveying your own home 
town. I would guess that you 
could increase the membership of 
your Club a full 10 percent simply 
by filling vacant niches. Ten per- 
cent—that, I believe, is one of 
President Herb Taylor’s objec- 
tives for this year. Ten percent 
of 389,000 would push Rotary well 
over the 400,000 mark in the Gol- 
den Year, although it might mean 
only three members to an indi- 
vidual Club! You could get equal 
results by urging qualified mem- 
bers to become senior actives and 
by encouraging the use of addi- 
tional active memberships. Per- 
haps oniy three for your Club 
but multiplied by 8,282 Clubs. . . 

Along with this, your Classifi- 
cation and Membership Commit- 
tees can take a fresh look at your 
community. Ours is a time of 
sudden change and rapid develop- 
ment; what was a recognized busi- 
ness a few years ago may have 
been supplanted by another. Com- 
pletely new businesses may have 
grown up on your doorstep. Plas- 
tics, electronics, television 
you make the list. It’s important 
that the changes in your commu- 
nity be reflected in your Club’s 
classification survey. It could re- 
sult in a substantial growth—and 
in a sharing of Rotary. 

That’s the important point. Who 
cares about large numerals for 
their own sake? It’s not the num- 
ber but the number of members 
that counts. There’s service to 
render. There are ideals to spread. 
Never has there been a greater 
world need for Rotary than in this 
Golden Anniversary Year. The 
men are there; the materials are 
gathered. All that we need is the 
spark. Do you have it? 
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OFFICIAL CALL ROTARY’S 


Y, 


@: Golden Anniversary Convention 


— climax to the world-wide observance 
of Rotary’s 50 years of service will be the great Golden 
Anniversary Convention of Rotary International 
which will be held in Chicago next May—when the 
golden threads that form the fabric of Rotary will 
be weven into a magnificent tapestry. 

I urge you to come to Chicago and share this tre- 
mendous experience with your fellow Rotarians repre- 
senting some 8,300 Rotary Clubs in 89 countries 
throughout the world. 

An inspiring program is being arranged for this 
Golden Convention, which promises to be the largest 
in Rotary’s history. There will be addresses by out- 
standing speakers . . . challenging discussion forums 

a spectacular pageant depicting Rotary service 
activities over the years .. . sparkling entertainment 

. and the friendly hospitality of Chicago Rotarians. 

How fitting it is that this colorful Convention cele- 
brating Rotary’s 50th Anniversary will be held in the 
city which has played such an important réle in Ro- 
tary’s history—-in Chicago, the birthplace of Rotary, 
the city where the first Rotary Convention was held 
; in 1910, and where the Silver Anniversary Convention 
a me =. i) was held in 1930! 

It is my very great pleasure to issue this Official 
Call for the Golden Anniversary Convention of Rotary 
International, to be held in Chicago on May 29-June 2, 
1955. My hope is that every Rotary Club in the world 
will respond to this invitation and will be represented 


at this great Convention. 


Michigan J Piss Bridge IssuED THIS SIXTH HERBERT J. TAYLOR 
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oo Com cme ‘hs U.S.A President, Rotary International 











* In Millenniums 


By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


Hans Christian Andersen 
(1805-1875) 


The first English translation 


of a prophetic travel fantasy. 


y ES, in a few thousand years 
or so they will come—on wings, 
steam-propelled wings, through 
the air and across the mighty 
ocean. They are America’s youth- 
ful people and they will visit the 
old Europe. They will come to see 
the Old World. They will come to 
see the crumbling ruins and his- 
torical places, much as we now 
travel southward to behold the 
faded glories. Aye, in some thou- 
sands of years they will come 





ABOUT 


TO THE tens of thousands of tourists 
going abroad this Summer, airports 
and flight schedules are commonplace. 
For them it is hard to realize that only 
a century ago a transatlantic two-week 
vacation could be imagined only in the 
highest flights of fancy. 

But to Hans Christian Andersen, the 
Danish writer of fairy tales, such things 
as magic and mermaids, elves and fly- 
ing ships, were as real as the earth- 
bound trips he made to Italy, Spain, 
and England. In the 1840s he loosed 
his soaring imagination to produce the 
sketch which I have here translated 
into English for the first time. Even 
Andersen’s illustrator, V. Pedersen, 
seemed to catch the spirit of the proph- 


“es —a oo ecy: his engravings (seen at left) 
Fwo drawings just above by Hans Christian Andersen’s : 4 6 : : . 


Wlistracor, V. Pedersen, 1s copied by Artist Digby Myhre, show, in at least one instance, a re- 


markable similarity to modern super- 
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The Thames, Danube, and the 
River Rhine still flow. Mount 
Blanc is but a snowcap. The 
Northern Lights still gleam over 
the Northern lands, but genera- 
tion upon generation of our times’ 
great are but dust, like their for- 
bears whose bones wither in the 
Viking mound—just where the fat 
rich miller has fixed himself a nice 
bench so he can sit and look at his 
fine wheatfield. 

“To Europe” is the cry of the 
young America—to the land of 
our ancestors—to the land of fame 
and the land of fantasies—to beau- 
tiful Europe. 

The airship is coming. It is 
crowded with tourists. It is faster 
to travel by air than by water. 
The electromagnetic wire on the 
bottom of the sea has already an- 
nounced how large the air caravan 
is 

And now Europe is in sight. It’s 
the coast of Ireland, but the pas- 
sengers are yet asleep. They will 
not be called before they are in 
England. There they will first 
step upon Europe’s soil, in Shake- 
speare’s land, as the men of letters 
would perhaps term England. 
Others might think it the land of 
politics or the land of machinery. 
A whole day is devoted, yes, that 
much time do these busy people 
sacrifice for the great England 
and Scotland. 





HE STORY 


liners on intercontinental runs. 


Translating Hans Christian Ander- 
sen has been a hobby of mine for years 
—even before the Samuel Goldwyn 
motion picture rekindled interest in 
his stories. As a Dane who emigrated 
to the United States when a young man, 
I have always enjoyed the charming 
simplicity of Andersen’s prose, a sim- 
plicity which makes it immensely dif- 
ficult to translate. I have regretted that 
so many of Andersen’s stories have not 
come directly into English, but have 
come to us through German transla- 
tions. So, since my retirement from 
business and my reluctant separation 
from my Rotary Club of Romeo, Michi- 
gan, I have devoted much time to Hans 
Christian Andersen, a wonderfully 
young companion. 

James B. Giern 
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The trip goes through the chan- 
nel tunnel to France, Charles the 
Great’s and Napoleon’s land. 
Moliere is mentioned. The schol- 
ars discuss classical and roman- 
tic civilization through the ages. 
Heroes and writers are lauded, 
artists and scientists whom our 
time does not know, but still are 
to be born in Europe’s crater, 
Paris. 

The air-steamer flies over the 
land from whence Columbus 
came, where Cortes was born and 
where Calderon sang his dramas 
in beautiful verse. Charming dark- 
eyed women still live in the 
flower-rich valleys and old lays 
about Cid and Alhambra are 
heard. 

On and on over the sea to Italy. 

. To Greece for a night’s rest 
in the splendid hotel built on the 
pinnacle of Olympia—then one 
has seen that too. 

Then toward Bosporus to dwell 
a few hours and see the spot 
where the Byzantine was long 
ago. Now poor fishermen dry and 
mend their nets where the saga 
tells of harems and mighty sul- 
tans. 

Ruins of marvellous cities by 
the waters of the Danube—cities 
our time does not even know, are 
sighted here and there, rich mem- 
ories, those that time will create. 

Here the caravan descends but 
soon is on the wings again. 

And now for Germany, which 
once upon a time was crisscrossed 
by railways in every direction. 
That is the land where Luther 
and Goethe sang and Mozart, the 
king of music. One day in Ger- 
many and one day for the North, 
Orsted’s and Linne’s fatherland— 
and Norway, the old Viking’s and 
the young Norseman’s land. Ice- 
land is viewed on the home 
stretch. The great geyser does 
boil and play no more. Hecla is 
an ashheap—dead, but like a stone 
table of the eternal saga is the 
rocky land framed by the foamy 
ocean. 

“In Europe there is quite a lot 
to see,” remarks a young Ameri- 
can. 

“We have seen it, took us a 
week to do it.” It can be done, as 
Mr. —— what’s his name, so clear- 
ly has shown in his book, Europe 
in One Week. 
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The Rutabaga Mind | 


PERSONALLY, I don’t like 
rutabagas. I eat them when I 
have to, because at an early age 
I was taught that it is almost 
sacrilegious to complain of any 
food set before us when so 
many millions on earth are go- 
ing hungry. Even so I have 
never made any real effort to 
cultivate a taste for rutabagas, 
and I still dislike them. 

The longer I live, the more 
convinced I become that many 
of our basic problems stem 
from just such attitudes. When 
people, things, or circumstances 
conform with what we are pre- 
disposed to like, we are imme- 
diately attracted to them and 
our little world is rosy. When 
they do not conform with what 
we like and are used to, we 
immediately throw up barriers 
and set our minds to the job of 
justifying our opposition. We 
make no real honest effort to 
cultivate a taste for that against 
which we feel we dislike, and 
the more we strive to defend 
our position, the more we blot 
out the fundamental considera- 
tion. 

Whether or not I ever culti- 
vate a taste for rutabagas is a 
matter of no importance what- 
ever (except to rutabaga grow- 
ers). It does seem important, 
however, that I reéxamine the 
things for which I have a pre- 
conceived disregard or dislike 
—be they persons, races, creeds, 
trends, inventions, painters, or 
poets. I am sure that I could 
cultivate a taste for many. So 
doing, I might bring added en- 
joyment to myself and some 
small pleasure to others. 

Personally, I don’t like ruta- 
bagas. But neither do I like 
rutabaga thinking—and I can 
do something about it. 

—J. W. Cruse 


Rotarian, Tuscaloosa, Ala 
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Evanston’s business district on a quiet weekday. A shopping center for Chicago’s North Shore suburbs, it is six blocks east of RI headquarters, 


A 100-year-old city surrounds Rotary’s new headquarters 


into which your staff will move this month. 


» Savitz 


A city of homes, Evanston has shaded streets 
laned with trees planted 50 and 100 years ago. 





Rotary’s handsome new headquarters building is located 
at 1600 Ridge Avenue, in a semiresidential neighborhood. 


Pisce in the 1850s a small group of 
nen paced off the 379-acre Foster farm 
some ten miles north of Chicago. Mostly 
the land was low-lying swamp, shaded 


by primeval oak, ash, and maple. The 
Chicago-Milwaukee stagecoach line ran 
past it. Near-by was a stretch of white 
and beach and the brightly blue Lake 
Michigan. The men were looking for a 
place to build what is now called North- 


? 





western University. “This is the place,’ 
they said. 

\ hundred years later those words 
were echoed by other men looking for a 
building site in almost the same place. 
The newcomers were seeking a location 
for the headquarters of Rotary Interna- 
tional, a building now practically ready 
for occupancy at 1600 Ridge Avenue, in 
Evanston, Illinois—a place many Ro- 
tarians will soon be visiting for Board 
1nd Committee meetings and for casual 
tours of their Central Office workshop. 

They will find a fairly typical com- 
munity of the American Middle West. 
Neither a large city nor a small town, 
this self-sufficient suburb of 75,000 peo- 
ple is a city of education, growing light 
industry, churches, and homes. 

According to legend, the first build- 

in the Evanston vicinity was a 
itched hut built by the Potawatomi 
dians who hunted these lakeside for- 

The first home was built in 1836 

Major E. H. Mulford. Early settlers 

oneers and retired lake captains— 
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Sun and sand are close for Evanstonians along Lake Michigan’s sloping 


bought land for $1.50 an acre, cleared it, filled the 
swamps, and put up their own crude cabins. They 
often stuffed blankets between the logs to keep out 
Wintry winds; such luxuries as doors and window 
sash were brought from more comfortable places. 

Riding down Evanston’s elm-laned streets today, 
the visitor sees an architectural chronicle of the past 
100 years. Here is the place where townsmen sere- 
naded Abe Lincoln when he visited Evanston friends 
in 1860. Here are homes built by refugees from the 
Chicago fire of 1871. Here the visitor can trace the 
trends in taste—a 1905 design by a fledgling architect 
named Frank Lloyd Wright, modern bungalows, 
sheer-faced apartment buildings—as all befit the first 
city in Illinois to enact a zoning ordinance. 

Since the first religious service was conducted in 
Evanston by an overall-clad circuit-riding preacher 
in 1854, the city has grown famous for its churches 
It is headquarters for the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union; just beyond its limits rises the Baha’i 
Temple. Here are located two theological seminaries. 
And fittingly, this month clergymen from every- 
where will converge on Evanston for a meeting of 
the World Council of Churches. 

Economically, Evanston has developed surpris- 
ingly. It houses the advertising-statistical firm of 
Standard Rate and Data and the world-famous fac- 
tory of Tinker Toy. Here are offices for trade asso- 
ciations, a hardware warehouse, a small steel com- 
pany employing 250 people, and 227 stores which 


serve a trade area of 250,000 people. As of the last 


shore. The tower in the background marks Northwestern University. 


census, the average Evanston family had an income 
twice the national median 

But most of all, Evanston is a city of education. 
Founded by educators, the principal streets and ave- 
nues were named for early educational leaders. Since 
1855 when four students assembled in a modest frame 
building so new it smelled of paint, Northwestern 
University has grown to an institution with 8,000 
students who (with Dad’s help) spend more than 
15 million dollars annually in the city. Similarly, the 
public-school system has grown in Evanston from 
one log cabin into a pace-setting system famous 
throughout North America. 

The city’s cultural life has greatly benefited. Ev- 
anston boasts a substantial public library, an art 
center, two children’s theaters, and the only all-year- 
round stock company theater in the Middle West. 
Sociologists are not surprised that 35 percent of 
Evanston’s people have been to college and that 249 
Evanstonians are listed in Who’s Who in America— 
a rate of leadership ten times the U. S. average by 
population. 

The record—complete with a Rotary Club number- 
ing 125 members—might well bear out the opinion 
of that great Evanstonian Daniel Burnham, who de- 
scribed his home this way: “There are cities that 
surpass it in natural scenery, and in other single 
points many are superior, but taking the city as a 
whole, there is no equal to it.” 

Rotarians, dropping in on their new Central 
Office, can see whether they agree 
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{ monolithic fountain (above) amid the bustle 
of the central business district memorializes 
Evanston’s war dead. Northwestern (right) 
brings 15 million dollars annually to the city, 


Gothic architectural style in Scott Hall. 


uses 


Photo: Kranzten 


Evanston is more than just a dormitory 
for Chicago; light industry like this small 
steel company finds the city a good place 
for operations. It employs 250 people. 
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How this small republic 


has absorbed 10 million expellees. 


By MURRAY TEIGH BLOOM 


|) = and perhaps a little 
worried by West Germany’s post- 
war industrial recovery, the rest 
of the world has overlooked an 
amazing social achievement—one 
that Germans may remember 
proudly long after their fabulous 
boom is forgotten. Under remark- 
ably adverse conditions West Ger- 
many has shown that it can 
handle millions of wretched peo- 
ple with impressive generosity, 
vision, and skill. 

Since 1945 the territory of the 
present Bonn republic—about the 
size of Oregon—has been forced to 
absorb 10,600,000 German expel- 
lees and refugees from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, and the Soviet 
Zone of Germany. Many of the 
expellees were descendants of 
German families who had lived in 
those countries for more than 100 
years. 

Yet thanks to the patience, un- 
derstanding, and wisdom of an al- 
most unknown dynamic 45-year- 
old businessman turned Govern- 
ment official, Werner G. Middel- 
mann, the uprooted millions are 
being helped to find jobs or be 
trained for them; and helped to 
rebuild businesses, farms, homes, 
professions. They are also being 
helped to find each other. 

Middelmann’s achievement as 
Permanent Assistant Secretary 


24 


Some of the 10,600,000 refugees who have sought new homes in W est 
Germany. Here they are lining up at a Government registration office. 


of the Ministry for Expellees is 
considered by many informed 
Americans in Germany to be a 
key factor in keeping the Bonn 
republic democratic. 

“I started out with two un- 
popular ideas,” he told me recently 
in Bonn. “One, that people are 
an asset to a country like ours— 
even wretched, hungry, homeless 
people. And that Germany, used 
to obeying orders blindly, could 
somehow be convinced that its 
new freedom and its future de- 
pended largely on its ability to 
be generous and unselfish—of its 
own volition.” 

It was in February, 1946, that 
Middelmann, general manager of 
two factories in Bruchsal, got a 
call from the Prime Minister of 
the State of Wiirtemberg-Baden, 
in the U. S. Zone. He said that 
Germany was about to be inun- 
dated with millions of expellees 
and refugees and would Middel- 
mann take charge of them for 
Wiurtemberg-Baden with particu- 
lar reference to North-Baden? He 
was put in charge of the refugees 
for the State—which is about the 
size of New Jersey and includes 
cities such as Mannheim and 
Heidelberg. One-third of all homes 
and rooms had been destroyed by 
bombing. 

Without money, supplies, staff, 
or office he got to work. His only 


contact with the State officials 
was a ’phone call he would get 
each morning telling how many 
men, women, and children he 
could expect that day in boxcars. 
The average was about 1,200 a 
day. The expellees had been 
forced to leave, many of them on 
20 minutes’ notice. UNRRA, 
formed to help non-German dis- 
placed persons, was forbidden to 
give any help to these wanderers. 
“First we needed camps,” Mid- 
delmann recalled for me recently, 
“in which to feed, clothe, and 
house them. We requisitioned 
school buildings, partly destroyed 
labor camps, old-age homes. 
‘We needed plates and cups. I 
called a friend of mine who made 
them. Who will pay? he wanted 
to know. I gave him the same 
answer I gave everybody: trust 
me. You'll be paid—somehow. 
“From the U.S. Third Army we 
bought 15 carloads of used tent 
material. First we cut off the 
rotted dried canvas and stuffed 
mattresses with it. Then we took 
the unharmed inner parts of the 
tents and made overalls and work 
clothes. We made 83,000 suits, 
which we sold for $1.50 each. Out 
of the canvas remnants we made 
workmen’s gloves. 
“We got hold of 42,000 pairs of 


A VOCATIONAL-INTERNATIONAL SERVICE FEATURE 
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torn and ripped stockings. I took 
these to the old women and of- 
fered them 21% cents for each pair 
they repaired. We sold the re- 
paired stockings to the refugees 
for 3% cents at a time when you 
couldn’t buy them on the black 
market for less than $3. 

“After six months we were able 
to settle our accounts—with 100,- 
000 marks left over. 

“All this was a good beginning. 
It showed the refugees there was 
a great deal they could do for 
themselves. It also kept them 
busy at a time when it would have 
been the most natural thing in the 
world for them to be commiserat- 


Photos: United Press 


The registry office exchanges their currency and 
tells refugees where and how to seek opportunity. 


ing with one another on their 
plight.” 

Then came a crisis: all 496 
mayors handed in their resigna- 
tions. More than 200,000 expellees 
and refugees had come into North 
Baden in six months. ‘‘We’ve had 
enough,” they said. “We will ac- 
cept no more.” 

Middelmann saw this as a chal- 
lenge to the new Germany. “I 
asked the Prime Minister to bring 
them all together in a movie thea- 
ter. I got up there and talked for 
six hours. I tried to show my 
countrymen that we couldn’t af- 
ford the luxury of feeling sorry 
for ourselves, and that the forced 
influx of expellees and refugees 
had been a deliberate Soviet trick 
to weaken us to the point where 
our local Communists could util- 
ize disgruntled and disaffected 
Germans as the nucleus of a 
revolutionery force. The Commu- 
nists had been counting on our 
giving up the struggle. Finally 
the mayors were convinced, and 
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they all took their resignations 
back.” 

Middelmann knew his really big 
fight was still ahead. He had to 
make jobs for the refugees, create 
factories, start new farms. 

“One day,” he said, “a man who 
had been secretary of a costume- 
jewelry trade association came to 
see me. He had 12 employers with 
him. ‘Can we get a place to start 
working again?’ he asked. My 
first impulse was to shrug my 
shoulders and tell them how bad- 
ly our factories had been bombed. 
But then I remembered an old 
Army barracks in Karlsruhe. The 
roof was in, no windows were left; 
but they took it. 

“Of course they had no money. 
So I started making the rounds of 
banks and finally we obtained for 
them a little loan to get started. 
Today they have new factories 
there, which provide work for 1,- 
200 people of whom only 400 are 
old-timers, their expellee workers. 
The others are newly trained and 
old residents of Karlsruhe. 

“There was another case. They 
were the grape growers from 


Tokay, Hungary. Their ancestors 
had left Germany in the 19th Cen- 


tury. All they had with them 
were wooden boxes containing 
grapevine cuttings. Now they 
wanted to start again. When | 
explained the shortage of land in 
the State, their spokesman said, 
‘All right, give us some land 
where nothing has ever been 
grown.’ 

“I took them at their word and 
got them an old airport near 
Darmstadt. ‘The men found me- 
nial jobs in town and the women 
built shacks and huts on the air- 
port grounds. Then on week-ends 
they planted their Tokay grapes. 
Here again the sleeping capital of 
the expellees was brought to life 
by the magic touch of hard work 
and faith. Today these farmers 
have built themselves 72 homes, 
a restaurant, and a church and a 
village they call St. Stephen, after 
the patron saint of Hungary.” 

Middelmann’s success with the 
expellees soon brought him recog- 
nition in the other German States. 
When the Bonn government’s 
Ministry for Expellees and Ref- 
ugees was established, in 1949, 
he was selected for one of the 


key posts in the new Ministry. 

Now Middelmann took a look at 
the thousands of youngsters on 
the road, the homeless youth who 
could easily become an army of 
criminal delinquents, lacking jobs, 
home, or family. Following tradi- 
tion, several industries had set up 
apprentice homes for these lads: 
clean, austere dormitories where 
they would live three years while 
learning trades. Middelmann 
visited a few and wasn’t happy. 
“It was all wrong,” he 
“These lads needed a family in- 
fluence. Barracks life would not 
make them the good citizens of 
tomorrow. Then I got this idea: 

“Many families were building 
little three-room houses. Often 
they were having trouble getting 
loans and material. So I asked 
myself: Why shouldn't they build 
four-room homes and allot one 
room to two apprentices, who 
would live with the family for 
three years and get some home 
life?” 

Middelmann persuaded the 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee to establish a revolving- 
loan fund to get his plan under 
way. Families willing to build 
the fourth room for young ap- 
prentices [Continued on page 59] 


said. 


The magic touch of hard work in their own 
behalf lies ahead of these escapees who are 
fleeing Soviet East German totalitarianism, 
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The Problem 
Stated 


Mr. Emmons, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, was a 
New Mexico banker, treasurer 
of U. S. bankers’ association. 


By GLENN L. EMMONS 


asi after my appoint- 


ment by President Eisenhower in 
1953, he made a characteristic re- 
quest. It was to get away fron 
desks and filing cabinets in Wash- 
ington and to chat as informally 
as possible with as many Indians 
as possible about their problems 

It was a large assignment. I 
spent almost two months on it. 
But in addition to detailed data, | 
returned with one over-all con 
viction. It is that Indians are 
people, even as are you and I, and 
their problems vary from reserva- 
tion to reservation. Experience 
in the Southwest had brought me 
to that belief long agi 
it was corroborated by evidence 
from more than 150 tribal groups 
over the nation. 

Reliance on the 
Father in Washington” 
marked the Indian’s relation to 
Government, for ever sin 
republic was founded it | 
sumed special responsibility for 
protecting rights and property of 
the first Americans. But it now 
is the policy of Secretary of In- 
terior Douglas McKay and Assist- 
ant Secretary Orme Lewis, and 
embodied in House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 108, to reduce pa- 
ternalism. What can be done and 
how quickly varies from group to 
group. But the goal is greater 
freedom and responsibility as rap- 
idly as Indians can be prepared 
for it. 

If their problems were alike, 
one hard-and-fast method could 
be invoked to attain this goal. But 
the problem is complex, not sim- 
ple, and requires using several 
new and old approaches—using 
them flexibly and imaginatively 
with the Indian’s own long-range 
welfare constantly in mind. 
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One approach is to enact legisla- 
tion terminating Federal respon- 
sibilities in selected tribal jurisdic- 
tions over a designated period of 
years. This approach will be es- 
pecially useful where a majority 
of a tribal group is actively seek- 
ing the removal of their property 
from Federal supervision or where 
it has reached such a level of com- 
petence in property management 
that there is clearly no justifica- 
tion for continuation of the Fed- 

ral trusteeship. 

A second approach involves the 
working out of arrangements with 
State, county, or local agencies of 
government under which they 


will take on the responsibility for 


providing Indians with services in 
common with other citizens. En- 
couraging 
been made in this direction, espe- 
cially in the field of education. 
One and one-half times as many 
Indian youngsters now attend 
public schools as there are in 
schools operated by the Indian 
Bureau. Similar, though less spec- 
tacular, progress has also been 
ichieved in health, road mainte- 
nance, law enforcement, and agri- 
cultural-extension and home-dem- 
onstration work. 

There is a third line of approach 
to the goal of reduced Federal 
participation in Indian affairs 
in approach which enlists and 
coordinates efforts of official and 
private agencies. But first, a little 
background explanation: 

There are three primary needs 
among large numbers of the In- 
dian people which must be more 
adequately met before they can 
take their rightful place on the 
same footing with the rest of the 
population. These are health pro- 
tection, education, and economic 
opportunities so Indians can im- 
prove their living standards. Let 
us consider each briefly. 

Health: While we have been do- 
ing a reasonably adequate job in 
the curing of the sick, we have not 
yet struck at the real root of the 
problem. On reservation after res- 
ervation we find crowded home 
conditions, unsanitary environ- 
ments, and widespread ignorance 
about even the most elementary 
facts of personal hygiene. Little 
significant progress has been made 
in bringing the incidence of dis- 
eases like tuberculosis down to 


progress has already 


How many red men lived in what now 
is the United States in 1492 no one 
knows. But it is of record that the Indian 
population declined until it reached 
about 270,000 in 1905. Then it started up. 
Now there are some 420,000, of whom 
only about 30 percent are full blood. 
The ten Western States leading in In- 
dians are Arizona (with more than 66.- 
000), New Mexico, South Dakota. Cali- 
fornia, Montana, Washington, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and North Dakota. 
How to help these people make the 
transition from the late Stone Age to the 
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levels comparable with those for 
the general population. We must 
use all the tools and techniques of 
preventive medicine to eliminate 
the environmental and other fac- 
tors now breeding diseases so pro- 
fusely on so many reservations. 

Very recently the Bureau has 
launched a greatly expanded dis- 
ease-prevention program to bring 
the benefits of modern sanitation 
into Indian homes and commu- 
nities 

Education: Here we face the 
distressing fact that upward of 
20,000 Indian children are not in 
school today primarily because of 
insufficient school facilities. About 
14,000 of these out-of-school 
youngsters are on the Navajo Res- 
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with the codperation of various 
private groups and enterprises I 
do believe that we can go a long 
way toward reducing the problem 
both in scope and in intensity. If 
we are successful, even partially, 
it should help many Indians now 
Indians who want to leave their on the bare subsistence level, to 
traditional homeland and resettle achieve a decent standard of liv- 
elsewhere. Arrangements have ing. 

who want whites to keep hands off, (2) been worked out for the State Em- My belief is that the major 
those who want tribal organization to be ployment Services and other agen- forces now holding many of the 
retained but modernized, and (3) those cies to assist the Indians who Indian people back from full real- 
who believe the ultimate goal is assim- ization of their own potentialities 


quate standard of living, the pic- 
ture over wide stretches of Indian 
country is one of poverty and 
frustration. Far too many are 
still eking out a bare subsistence 
in rural slums. 

One line of attack is aimed at 


era of the machine and now the H-bomb 
is a problem that has long worried Uncle 
Sam. To give some idea of its complexity 
and solutions suggested, we present this 
symposium. 

U. S. Commissioner Emmons starts it 
off with a succinct statement of official 
policy. He is followed by three Indians 
presenting the viewpoints of (1) those 


who th e! merely require jobs. The Bureau 
ilation.—The Editors. 


INDIAN? 


ervation, with smaller numbers at 
Papago and several other jurisdic- 
tions. This problem has been re- 
ceiving top staff attention in the 
Indian Bureau during recent 
months and plans for a vigorous 
program of school expansion in 
the Navajo country have been de- 
veloped. A Navajo Emergency Ed- 
ucation Program, aimed at plac- 
ing 7,000 additional Navajo chil- 
dren in school by September, 1954, 
is now under way. A supplemental 
appropriation of about 4% million 
dollars for this program has been 
approved by the U. S. Senate. 
Economic Opportunities: While 
a few Indians are quite wealthy 
and a somewhat larger number 
are enjoving a reasonably ade- 
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serves Indians who want to leave 
the reservation permanently but 
need special help and encourage- 
ment. Guidance facilitates adjust- 
ment to new living and working 
conditions, including advice on 
housing, family budgeting, jobs, 
and various community services. 
A limited amount of financial as- 
sistance is available when needed 
to provide transportation ex- 
penses and temporary subsistence 
until wages are received. Though 
this program is comparatively 
new, more than 2,600 Indian 
workers were placed in long-term 
jobs away from the reservations 
in the year which ended last June. 
Just recently we have enlisted the 
codperation of chamber of com- 
merce groups throughout the 
country and are now trying to 
step up our efforts. 

To develop opportunities in and 
around reservation areas, I have 
recently been trying to get some 
private foundations and economic- 
research organizations to under- 
take surveys to determine poten- 
tialities and show they can be de- 
veloped. In some areas this can 
be accomplished by more produc- 
tive utilization of the Indians’ 
lands, water, timber, grass, and 
minerals. In other cases I feel 
sure we shall find are sound pros- 
pects for private industries to give 
additional employment opportuni- 
ties to the Indian people.* 

I have no illusions, of course, 
that such a program will com- 
pletely eliminate poverty. But 

* Eps. Nore: Since the preparation of 
this article, there has been organized a 
nonprofit, nongovernmental corporation 
to arrange for economic surveys of the 
type mentioned in this article. Directors 
of this corporation will be Lawrence F. 
Lee, former president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; David T. 
Beals, president of the Interstate National 


Bank, Kansas City, Missouri; and Dr. 
Clyde Kluckhohn, Harvard University. 


are these very three problems: ill 
health, lack of educational oppor- 
tunities, and poverty. By attack- 
ing these at the root, by creating 
conditions favorable to develop- * 
ment of initiative and self-reli- 
ance, I believe we can hasten the 
day when the Indian will no long- 
er need the protection of special 
relationships with the Federal 
Government and when he can 
take his proper place in our local 
communities on an equal footing 
with his non-Indian neighbor. 


Keep the 
Tribal Way 


{ Hopi Indian, Mrs, 
{ibert is a house- 
wife in Moencopi 
Village, Arizona. 


By DAISY ALBERT 


I, THE old days our ancestors 
fought for land which was their 
own, and for their way of living 
But the white man took our mo- 
rale away from us by trying to 


“civilize” us. He has trampled 
on the Indians since he set foot in 
America and has destroyed every- 
thing which is good in the Indian 
culture, or tried to. He worked 
his way into the Indians’ confi 
dence with bribes, lies, and 
promises. 

Some Indians are now so con- 
fused by sweet promises of the 
white man that many of them 
have denounced their way of life 
(religion and tradition) to become 
“white men.” Many have called 
their own Indian people “pagans” 
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and “heathens.” This because 
they must bow to the majority 
the white man. 

Some white men 
taken our religion, the 
dance, and made a mockery of it 
To the Hopi Indians it is a very 
sacred religious dance. For the 
Hopi people the snake danc¢ 
brings rivers full of rain.- For the 
whites, who imitate it, it brings 
buckets full of money. 

I speak from the experience of 
my people, the Hopi, who have 
faced many serious problems 
brought on them by a white man’s 
tool, the so-called Hopi Tribal 
Council. Through this the Hopi 
people found out that the white 
man’s ways and his laws are not 
the life they want to live. But 
Hopi people have retained thei 
identity despite all efforts to de- 
stroy them with hostile laws and 
ways. 

Some misinformed whites call 
the real Hopis, those who are sin- 
cerely religious and determined to 
keep the good things given then 
by the Supreme Being, “hostiles.”’ 
The real ‘“‘hostiles” are the whit 
who are trying to destroy us. 

The reason for the survival of 
the Hopis has been our dedication 
to and faithfulness to our One God 
of the Universe, and our adher 
ence to our tradition and learn 
ings. As long as we do this sam«¢ 
thing, we will survive as a peopl 
and be of service to the 
humanity. 

By learning about our 
ways, and the good thing 
our faith and beliefs, we will build 
up in ourselves the strength to 
withstand the lies and libels aimed 
at us. We have learned that. Ws 
can learn a lot from our struggle 
for existence and self-respect, and 
respect of all other people, and for 
all other people. 

The white man has forced hin 
self upon the Indian nation of 
America to be their ‘guardian 
He has tried to take everything 
the Indians had, talking his way) 
with sweet language and prom 
ises. These promises have not yet 
been fulfilled. 

New laws are being promoted 
in Congress, laws which would 
sever our tribal relations. They 
would bring in hordes of people 
alien to our ways. These are law 
aimed at obliterating us. 
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Self-Rule 
by Tribes 


Mr. Wesley is for- 
mer chairman of an 
Apache council and 
a member of Rotary 


Club, Miami, Ariz. 


By 
CLARENCE WESLEY 


iF 1934 the Wheeler-Howard or 
so-called Indian Reorganization 
\ct reversed policies operative 
since 1887. The Dawes Act of 
that year provided for the allot- 
ment land system which had led 
to loss of some 86 million acres of 
Indian holdings and created many 
landless and destitute Indians. 

Taking advantage of the 1934 
legislation, we San Carlos Apaches 
have organized as a tribal unit but 
ilong modernized lines. It is diffi- 
cult to tell in a few words how it 
works. But think of it as a cor- 
poration with all members of our 
tribal community as stockholders. 
Our operating revenue is derived 
from the sale of cattle, royalties 
from mining leases, and miscel- 
laneous sources. 

But we are more than a busi- 
ness organization. As anyone who 
has visited our reservation knows, 
we retain much of our cultural 
past. On occasion we stage cere 
monial dances, baseball games, 
and rodeos. With the friendly and 
necessary codperation of the res- 
ervation superintendent, we try to 
look after our own people in vari- 
ous ways. 

Our first business venture was 
cattle. The Government issued 
five cattle per family head, late 
ten, and still later 20. These were 
paid back on the basis of how 
many cattle were sold. The best 
part of our reservation was set 
aside for our registered cattle in 
order to raise good bulls for the 
11 cattle associations we set up. 

The $75,000 we borrowed in cash 
from the Government was paid 
back in five years. The main pur- 
pose of that loan was to care for 
indigent Indians and to issue sur- 
plus heifers to boys qualified to 
run cattle on the reservation. Our 
tribal herd was established in 1938, 


but because of drought our plans 
now are to eliminate it and to give 
the range a good rest. 

F'rom our contributing fund, the 
tribe started a warehouse to buy 
merchandise in large quantities 
and to resell it to the cattle asso- 
ciations. But the advantage soon 
became desired by individuals, so 
we bought out two trading posts 
and established two retail stores. 
They carry almost anything you 
can think of—and the café at By- 
las is so successful that tulipaie, 
our very own drink, is gradually 
becoming obsolete 

In 1948, when we got the right 
to vote, our people hesitated and 
registration was slow. So some 
of us in the organization under- 
took to educate our people on par- 
ticular issues because we felt that 
through voting we would be bet- 
ter treated. Later we formed an 
Informational Franchise Commit- 
tee to examine various candidates 
and to send them questionnaires 
pertaining to Indian situations 
and legislation. 

Our activities include a tribal 
fair, range development, our own 
law and order—which we finance 

-and regulatory fish and wild- 
life control. We keep our people 
informed on local and national af- 
fairs through our monthly San 
Carlos Newsletter. We also broad- 
cast in the Apache language once 
a week through KWJB and KGLU 
stations, which are located near 
our reservation. 

Several other tribes, like my 
own, are now Federal corpora- 
tions. The plan is not perfect, 
but it seems to be working out 
quite well. I hope soon to see the 
Government monies given direct 
to these tribal organizations for 
them to plan and use. It is by 
doing things for ourselves that we 
best learn self-government and 
self-reliance. 

The tribal self-government sys- 
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tem is, however, not the only solu- 
tion to the Indian problem. It 
doesn’t apply at all to Indians who 
have left their reservation and are 
assimilated elsewhere. But ex- 
perience of the San Carlos 
Apaches indicates it is a workable 
plan for Indians who remain with 
their people on tribal lands, who 
cling to many old ways and be- 
liefs, and who do not want to hur- 
ry about following the white 
man’s road in the white man’s 
way. 


Solution: 
Assimilation 


~~ 


ViceChief Justice of 
Oklahoma Supreme 
Court; Rotarian in 
Claremore, author 
is Cherokee Indian. 


By N. B. JOHNSON 


pasties with Indian prob- 
lems, the United States has fol- 
lowed policies of extermination, 
forced migration, isolation, and 
extreme paternalism, none of 
which has solved the problem. At 
one time the Indian Bureau tried, 
under the Wheeler-Howard Act, to 
make the Indians “better Indians” 
by encouraging them to continue 
their tribal governments and re- 
tain their reservation status. Such 
a policy meant segregation, made 
the Indian race-conscious, and 
would continue the Indian prob- 
lem indefinitely. 

I advocate the assimilation of 
Indians into the general citizen- 
ship wherever and whenever such 
course is feasible. The time is here 
for the establishment of a planned 
program for the progressive liq- 
uidation of the United States In- 
dian Service. 

The Congress, the Indian Bu- 
reau, the States with Indian popu- 
lation, and the Indians working 
together should evolve a_ plan 
which will lead the American In- 
dians down the road to indepen- 
dence and complete absorption 
into general citizenship. This is 
being accomplished through inter- 
marriage; by migration of Indians 
away from reservations into the 
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non-Indian communities; and by 
association with non-Indians in 
the armed forces, war plants, and 
other industries. The educational 
contracts being made between the 
Indian Bureau and the various 
State departments of education, 
authorized by the Johnson-O’Mal- 
ley Act, whereby Indian children 
attend the public schools with 
non-Indian children, are doing 
much to achieve this end. 

Today many tribes are pos- 
sessed of material resources in 
reservation status which requires 
only additional development and 
utilization by the Indians in order 
to provide an adequate standard 
of living for the trible. Assistance 
should come from the Federal 
Government for this development 
in the form of either loans or 
grants, or both, so that Indians 
may have an opportunity to im- 
prove their standards of living 
and at the same time hasten the 
day when they will be self-sup- 
porting citizens and integrated 
into the life of the community. 

However, a number of unwise 
bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress to terminate Federal super- 
vision of tribes for some of our 
more depressed or illiterate In- 
dians. One of the tribes included 
is the Seminole tribe of Florida. 
Ninety percent of these Indians 
are unable to read or write and 
nearly half of their children re- 
ceive no schooling. Another tribe 
for whom abandonment of Fed- 
eral supervision and responsibil- 
ity is proposed is the Turtle 
Mountain Chippewas of North 
Dakota. Their average family in- 
come was $500 in 1950 and they 
are generally submarginal socially 
and economically. 

It would be tragic indeed for 
these Indian tribes if the Federal 
Government should abruptly 
withdraw its responsibility and 
obligations to them. The States in 
which they live would be unpre- 
pared to meet the requirements of 
education, welfare, health, con- 
servation, and road construction. 
Immediate relinquishment of Fed- 
eral responsibility and supervi- 
sion in such States as New Mexico 
and particularly Arizona, with 
more than 60,000 Indians, would 
place a burden on those States 
which could not be assumed be- 
cause of lack of schools, hospitals, 


and other facilities now adminis- 
tered and maintained by the Fed- 
eral Government for Indians. 

Steps are now being taken by 
the Congress and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs for the gradual liq- 
uidation of the Indian Service. 
This cannot be done overnight, 
but should be realized tribe by 
tribe, area by area, and State by 
State, and in carrying out this 
program the Federal Government 
should not disregard or forget its 
obligations to the Indians under 
its treaties and agreements with 
them. 

Indians in such States as Okla- 
homa, Minnesota, California, and 
Washington, before too _ long, 
should be ready for complete re- 
linquishment of Federal control 
and supervision 

Such a program can be accom- 
plished or fulfilled only through 
the codperation by the Indians 
and the Government in all phases 
of program operations from the 
planning stage to the final execu- 
tion. 

It is imperative that Congress, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
Indians themselves, and the gen- 
eral public work together toward 
a common objective to provide op- 
portunities in the form of long- 
range programs which will enable 
the Indians to make a decent live- 
lihood for their families if they 
are to be spared the tragic fate 
of the Navajo and other Indians 
of the Southwest in 1946 and 1947 
when truck caravans were rolling 
into that section from all parts of 
the nation bringing clothing and 
food to prevent death from ex- 
posure and starvation. 


lr the Marshall Plan is good for 
the rehabilitation of Europe, sure- 
ly it should be good for the re- 
habilitation of our American In- 
dians, who are now submarginal 
socially and economically. They 
are American citizens, made so by 
an Act of Congress in 1924. They 
fought valiantly in both World 
Wars I and II and contributed 
more in the purchase of war bonds 
and man power than any other 
comparable group within the na- 
tion. 

Let us help the surviving Amer- 
ican Indians find a place in our 
American communities and right 
old wrongs. 





Protecz 
Yourself 


The perils of the deep are many 


and it’s every man for himself ! 


By PARKE CUMMINGS 


Heres had a good many years 
experience around bathing beaches of 
both the fresh-water and salt-water va- 
riety, I believe I have gained some com- 
petence in protecting myseif against the 
hazards involved. It is not merely that 
I have some slight knowledge of lifesav- 





ing and artificial respiration. These | 
consider kindergarten stuff. Most threats 
to your safety and well-being lie not in 
the water itself, provided you use ordi- 
nary commonsense, but are advanced 
by your fellow bathers and beachgoers. 

Ranking high are the splashers. As we 
get into middie age and beyond, the 
medical consensus is that we should ad- 
vance into the water gradually to brace 
against the shock of immersion. This it 
is possible to do in privacy, provided 
you don’t trip over a hidden rock and 
suddenly topple in, but privacy is some- 
thing you seldom get. There are usually 
other bathers in your vicinity, especially 
children, and children love to splash. If 
they’re your own children, you can 
solve the problem by decreeing that 
there'll be no swimming for a week if 
they splash you, but you can’t do that 
with other people’s children. 

Accordingly, I have evolved various 
methods to counteract the danger. One 
is to enter the water with a hat on. Chil- 
dren, seeing this, are immediately in- 
trigued and fascinated. Either they keep 
quiet, hoping to see the hat immersed, 
or they yell: “Hey, Mister, you’ve got 
your hat on!” In either case they’re too 
occupied to splash. Of course after I 
get up to my neck I then walk inshore a 
little way and scale my hat onto the 
beach where the worst that can happen 
to it is to get stepped on. 

Another method is to carry a few 
small coins in the pocket of my bathing 
trunks, draw the youngsters’ attention 
to them, and then hurl them into the 
water at a safe distance from myself. 
While they’re diving for them I have 
time to get all the way in without inci- 
dent. It adds up to a bit of expense, but 
I use mostly pennies, and it’s cheaper 
than a doctor’s bill would be. 

Once you’re fully immersed, splashing 
will hold no terrors for you, but danger 
now threatens from another source—the 
wild or blind swimmer with more speed 
than direction, He is typified by the 
teen-age boy employing the head-buried 
or damn-the-torpedoes-full-speed-ahead 
crawl. There is only one recourse. Keep 
an eye peeled at all times, and when one 
approaches you, turn over on your back, 
and keep your feet pointed toward him. 
This has been known to lead to im- 
proved control in more than a few in- 
stances, and has even gained me com- 
pliments on my splendid straightleg. 

Another hazard is the outboard mv- 
torboat fiend who loves to swoop down 
on swimmers, veering away at the last 
split second. Trying to kick an outboard 
motorboat in the face will get you no- 
where, and I have developed a better 
defense. When one gets anywhere near 


me, I pretend to be drowning, even go- 
ing so far as to yelp for help if it’s nec- 
essary. This may be akin to crying 
“Wolf!” but it usually gets results. The 
operator shuts off his infernal motor, 
coasts up to you, and offers assistance. 
I usually let myself be hauled on board. 
Once there, I can draw his attention 
elsewhere, and then tamper with his 
engine. A sure-fire method is to steal the 
rope he cranks it with and conceal it 
under your trunks. You then state that 
you're feeling O.K.—it was just a little 
toc cramp anyhow—dive overboard, and 
leave him to his just deserts. 

You may or may not decide to swim 
out to a raft if there is one handy, but 
if you do, several rules help. First of 
all, do not appronch it at the spring- 
board end; the reasons for this should 
be obvious. Paddle toward the ladder, 
using a leisurely side stroke, and, on 
reaching it, ask some teen-ager to hau! 
you up. This may not be necessary, but 
it establishes you us one needing every 
consideration. Once on the raft, provid- 
ed you are over 40, immediately lie 
down and stay that way. If you stand 
up, you'll be bowled over in the never- 
ending tussles between young boys and 
girls in an effort to throw each other 
into the water. Lying prone puts you in 
a strategic position. In fact, by shifting 
your position occasionally, carelessly 
flinging your arms and legs about, you 
may even be able to trip a few of the 
more vigorous wrestlers. Accidentally, 
of course. 


Turre's one final danger if you are 
accompanied by females—particularly 
if you’re in a boat or on a dock. Females 
drop things like rings, watches, or sun- 
glasses into the water, usually picking 
water neither too deep to make recovery 
out of the question nor shallow enough 
to enable you to wade in, stoop down, 
and pick up the missing article. You, be- 
ing a male, will be nominated to dive 
for it. If you happen to be fully attired, 
you can ostensibly go home to get your 
bathing trunks and then spend the rest 
of the afternoon sunning yourself in the 
back yard. 

But if you're already in trunks, you're 
on the spot. What I do is to take one 
dive. If I can locate and secure the arti- 
cle on the bottom, well and good. If not, 
I stir up the bottom over as large a 
space as my wind permits and then bob 
to the surface. “It’s all muddied up down 
there,” I gasp. “Can’t see a thing. Be an 
hour or more before it clears.” 

How you then make your getaway is 
the next question. Well, I’ve given you 
all the help I can, but there are some 
things that will have to be up to you. 
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A Mayo on World Ills 


One of the famed Rochester doctors 


serves in a new field—the U.N. 


35 JULY 21, 1883, a dark, funnel-shaped cloud 
twisted down upon the little farm town of Rochester, 
Minnesota. In a few minutes, tornado winds devas- 
tated homes, killed 26 people, injured another 41 
One consequence of that disaster was the founding 
of a hospital in Rochester—now the internationally 
famous Mayo Clinic 

Since that tornado of 1883, many disasters have 
come to a world served by Mayo doctors. Through 


it all, the Clinic has maintained its rule of never 


turning a patient away 

One morning last Summer a telephone call from 
Washington, D. C., came through the hospital switch 
board for Dr. Charles W. Mayo, professor of surgery, 
governor of the Clinic, Rotarian, and son and neph 
ew of the two doctors who first brought fame to Ro- 
chester. Dr. Mayo couldn’t take the call just then. 
ince, as he said, “I was deep in someone's abdo 
men.” After leaving the operating room, he received 
the message: Would he accept a post with the U.S 
delegation to the United Nations to study charges 
and “confessions” of germ warfare? This was a new 
kind of patient for Dr Mayo, but he didn’t turn it 
away. 

Instead, he brought a surgeon’s precision to the 
1ew work. This scion of a family brilliant in science 
since the 17th Century faced an old enemy—untruth. 
The modern “brain washers” had added new trim- 
mings, using the conditioned-reflex techniques of 

Russia’s Ivan Pavlov, who experi- 
mented on dogs, to extort false con 
fessions from human beings. With 
the cold indignation of a scientist 
watching the perversion of science, 
Dr. Mayo rose last Fall before the 
United Nations to answer the Communists: 

“A prisoner whom the Communists assume is al- 
ready acting like an animal is offered in sharp terms 
a purely animal stimulus: food or death. The obvi- 
ous response is expected. Yet in one case a man was 
sentenced to death 12 times and he refused to yield 
\nother man was made to dig his own grave, was 
taken before a firing squad, heard the command to 
fire, and heard the pistols click on empty chambers; 
and he refused to yield. Such testimony as this 
seems to teach us that the spirit of man can run 
deeper than the reflexes of Pavlov.” 

\s Dr. Mayo cited case after case, world diplomats 
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Dr. Charles W. Mayo, Rotarian, is heir to a great name in 
medicine. His fame widens as he diagnoses “brain washing.” 


took note. U. S. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., called the Mayo speech a “smashing demonstra- 
tion.”’ But to the doctor himself his performance as 
a diplomat was “a wonderful sabbatical from the 
Clinic.” 

In the 56 years since he was born in Rochester 
(the whole town is considered a hospital quiet zone), 
Charles Mayo has taken few sabbaticals from that 
Clinic. Once he had taken his M.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1926 and had 
ternship the following year in Sayre, Penn 
he returned to Rochester and the famou 
Clinic 

He went up through the ranks of surgery at Mayo 
taking his M.S. in surgery from the University of 
Minnesota in 1931 
a member of the Rotary Club of Rochester. In spite 
of the medical pressures, he found time to be an 
enthusiastic Rotarian. serving as his Club’s Presi 
dent in 1934-35. 

When World War II broke out, Rotarian Mayo 
was called to active service with the U. S. Army 
serving as executive officer of the 233d Station Hos 
pital and commanding officer of the 237th Station 
Hospital in New Guinea. 

Charles Mayo’s lifework has won him such dis 
tinctions as knight commander of the Order of Merit 
of the Republic of Chile, a commander of the order 
of the Crown of Italy—and honorary membership 
from his fellow Rotarians in the Rochester Club. 

Honor and work both rest lightly on Dr. Mayo 
Beneath his heavy, arched brows are eyes that can 
twinkle as well as diagnose. Basically, he is a man 
with faith in the human race he serves. He can still 
say, as he did in his famous United Nations speech, 
“We believe the vast majority of the people of 
this earth are fundamentally good, that high moral 
principles survive and dominate eventually 


the same year that he became 





CHORE NO. | at the horse-shou 
grounds is the building of 
grandstands and rings—and the 
builders are Ipswich Rotarians. 























EVERYTHING READY, 
Show Manager E.C., W hel- 
den, Jr., tests “mike” with 
Rotarian James Tedford. 
“We're all set,” they say, 
and the gates are opened. 


= horse-show time in New England now! Horse- 
men are loading prize mounts onto trailers, hitching 
them to automobiles, and heading for Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, and the Class-A horse show sponsored there 
by the Ipswich Rotary Club. Now in its third year, 
the two-day show this month will draw some 200 en 
tries—jumpers, hunters, Palominos, gaited saddle 
horses—for prizes in more than 50 classes of compe- 
tition. A preview of the events is shown in these 
photos of the ’53 show. 

But this is not so much a story of horses as it is of 
students, for behind it all is a purpose more educa- 
tional than equine. The Rotary Club sponsors the 
show to raise money for its loan fund for students it 
Ipswich and near-by towns. Loans are made without 
interest and are repayable after a student completes 
his schooling. The '53 show added $2,000 to the fund 
brought out more than 3,000 spectators, and was 





NEXT comes ticket selling for admission and for food and bev- 
erages. Here at the food-ticket table Rotarians Jess Morehouse > : ’ : ; 
and Wilmot Hall, with help from daughter Edith Hall, take care called by an official of the New England Horsemen's 
of a cash customer in need of sustenance: one big hamburger. Council “an excellent combination of fine manage- 
ment, cheerful workers, and good judging.” 
A horse show takes a lot of work—ticket sales, pub 
licity, car parking, prize awarding, grandstand build- 
ing—but Ipswich Rotarians and their wives all pitch 
in to do the job. “Our horse show, to make a pun,” 
said a Club spokesman, “requires all of us to pull to- 
gether in harness.” 


SO, it’s hamburgers comin’ up! Griddleman is Rotarian Joseph 
Coupal, his two helpers are F. C. Wilder (left), 1953-54 Club 
President, and Ralph Whipple. On opening day, 1,000 pounds 
of barbecued heef went as fast as the cooks could work. 


MEANWHILE, the show goes on, as a jumper takes 
a four-foot hurdle to thrill the crowd. Prizes to win- 
ning jumpers in some classes were as high as $75. 
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YOUNGSTERS, too. have their mo- 
ments at the show, and here a young 
lady proudly exhibits her horse and 
rig—and shows skill with the reins. 


SHOW OVER, Ipswich Rotary Club officers and 
Committeemen figure up how much the Club’s 
Student Loan Fund benefited. Total; $2,000. The 
figure checkers: Rotarians Printz, Wilder, Mc- 
Faun, Co-Chairman Gordon, Hayes, and Tedford, 
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IT’S A DAY for champions, and this black beauty wins 
honors in the three-gaited amateur class. Astride the 
winner is Jean Drinkwater; holding him is the steward. 


{ROUND the judging circle they go in 
the three-gaited competition, with the 
riders reining horses to change their gaits. 
The winner, Miss Drinkwater’s mount, is 
at right. The two-day show had entries 
from 87 of New England's finest stables. 


NOW comes the drawing for a gate prize: the refrig- 
erator in the rear. About to draw the lucky number 
is this little toddler encircled by Rotarians Phill- 
pott, Wilder, and Gordon, all horse-show officials, 
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BOOKS 


With drive and gusto, fact and fantasy, 


here’s good reading on the subject of men. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


r 


HERE are some novels on 

gust bookshelf, as in preceding 
but first let’s look at a handfu 
biographical books 

Especially distinguished 
World, by Josephine Herbst, 
look at what is now the U 
as discerning eyes saw 
Century. John Bartram, pioneer Ame! 
can botanist, and his son and friends 
travelled the wilderness that 
back door of the colonic 
new plants. Bartram co 
plants into what became 
den near Philadelphia, 
mens to England and to 
a peculiarly engaging 
Herbst presents him, tl 
Quaker 
voice, the inflexible courage 


with the keer 


Century background of 
ized with extraordinary 
in the firmly documented 
fine book The first in 
well-conceived 
of the 
States, the 
Neu 


to me a work of quite except 


series ol 
ocla h 
‘Am¢ 


Gree? 


phases 
United 
sion Series,” 


ness and value. 

Similarly rich rea 
British societ 
Queen Victo 
offered in The Reason WV 
WoodWam-Smith. 
“Charge of the Ligl 
just a century ago, this 


aspects of 


decades of 


Foc used 


mous 


tially a biographical study 
who made, by their fantas 


the occasion for Tennyson's 
Lord Cardigan, who led the cha 
Lord Lucan, who ordered it. T) 
involves an examination of th 
military system of the time, 
social and political relationshi 
that she has produced a bri 
teresting book, at once re: 
memorable, is to do the Bri autho! 
less than justice, for this is not only a 
work of literary excellence but one of 
high historical value as 

Not biography. but 


introd 


serves Well as an 


of the greatest 19th Century Americans, 
is The Marti, selected 
writings Juan de Onis. 


America of Jose 
translated by 
The Cuban patriot who was one of the 
New World’s 


sented here in large part by essays he 


great writers Is repre- 
vrote during his 15 years’ residence in 
the United States, 1880-1895. The sub- 
jects include General Grant, Emerson, 
Whitman, Martin. 
judgment and deep understanding mark 
The 


richness and power of Marti’s style are 


Bolivar, San Ripe 


the literary and historical studies. 
clearly felt in such essays as “New York 
firsthand 

March 


] 


glad that this collec- 


inder the Sncw,” a brilliant 
impression of the blizzard of 
1888. I am very 
tion, discerningly chosen and admirably 
translated, has been made available to 
readers in the United States. 


T he {dventures of Mark Twain, by 


rry Allen, is happily titled: the sug- 


gestion that this is an exciting and 


entertaining narrative Is we borne out. 
Miss A 


ng together much that has been learned 


en has done a good job of bring 
n recent years about Mark Twain and 
the events of his life, by many scholars, 
ind weaving these new facts with the 
old ones into a storylike biography. Few 
‘ offer so much to writer and to 
eade i. 
Autobiography which has all the 
lrive and gusto of good fiction is to be 
found in Aircraft Carrier, a narrative 
of firsthand experience in World Wai 
I] by J 
of the more readable 


Bryan III. It is distinctly one 
substantial 
documents of the actua by-day ex- 


perience of men active engaged in 
fighting the war, and as such has defi 
nite value 


+ 


Now for the novels. I have remem- 


bered vividly a novel called The Consul 


t Sunset, by a young British writer 


al 
named Gerald Hanley, which appeared 
in 1951 and which I reviewed in this 
department, I was very glad, therefore 
to see the announcement of another 
\frican novel of his, and I was not dis 
ippointed. The Year of the Lion is th 


story of a vigorous young Englishman 


who comes out to East Africa in the 
middle 1930s to learn to farm. It is the 
story of his initiation into the life of 
the British community on this frontier, 
and into Africa itself. The sights and 
sounds and smells, the concrete texture, 
of East African life 
dered; the sustained hunt for a man- 


are powerfully ren- 
killer lion is intensely dramatic. Yet 
these elements of experience, impres 


sive as they are, are used not for them 


selves but as a means of letting the 


reader share the gradual and painful 


awakening of young Jervis to under 
standing of himself and his neighbors, 
and to a sense of the historical situation 
in an Africa poised between two worlds 
His spontaneous friendliness to the In- 
dian merchant Abdul, his clear percep- 
tion of the goodness in mind and heart 
of the African 
and deep drama in this book, 


Asmani, create the true 
which 
underlie its richness and liveliness of 
surface and make The Year of the Lion, 


like Gerald Hanley’s earlier novel, a 
book to remember. 

The lions of John Brooks’ new novel, 
A Pride of 


members of a defeated and declining 


Lions, are figurative: the 


social aristocracy in a modern industrial 
town in the United States. “Pride” was 
used in the days of Spenser to mean a 
group, a small number, and limited in 
its application to lions (as we still limit 
‘brace” to 


partridges and “covey” to 


quail). It is a striking title, and an ap- 
propriate one for a novel which I like 


very much 














“Spoofing of a superior order” says the 
reviewer of Rube Goldberg’s Guide to 
Europe. Here’s a Goldberg illustration 
matching Sam Boal’s whimsy in text, 
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The dramatic situation of the young 
man or woman in the artistic or busi- 
ness world of New York City, who is 
held and drawn by his roots in some 
other place, is one of the most familiar 
subjects in our fiction of the last several 
decades. Very rarely has it been treated 
with the authority, the competence, and 
the good taste displayed by John Brooks 
in A Pride of Lions. Especially fine are 
his portrayals of two men of the home 
town and the old order: Uncle Alger- 
non, the whisky-soaked ex-judge, violent 
in his opposition to social change; and 
Dr. Lawson Murdock, who has preferred 
the home town and his social position 
there to the financial rewards of a big- 
city practice. Even finer are Mr. Brooks’ 
realizations of the more complex and 
elusive motives and attitudes of young 
Tom Osborne’s mother and father. Pos 
sibly the novel would have been bet- 
tered by just a little less of old-grad 
Princeton, and a little more of the New 
York background of Mary Allison, the 
girl Tom Osborne loves; but these are 
minor things when compared with the 
clear human reality of motive and ac- 
tion throughout this sensitive and yet 
sturdy and significant novel. 

Eudora Welty has a rare gift for 
comedy that verges in one direction on 
fantasy, in the other on farce. She has 

mployed this power to deligi.tful effect 
in The Ponder Heart. Uncle Daniel 
Ponder, who loves to give things away 
and is rich enough to do it, is a fairy 
tale figure and yet indestructibly alive, 
vith “the Ponder head—large, of course 
and well set, with short white hair over 
it thick and curly, growing down his 
forehead round like a little bib,’”’ with 
his “big, forget-me-not blue eyes,” his 
“sweet red bow tie,” and his “snow 
white suit.” The story of his second 
marriage is toid by his niece (and last 
Ponder grandchild), Miss Edna Earle— 
to whom he had once given the Beulah 
Hotel: his marriage to Bonnie Dee Pea 
cock, a little thing with “baby yellow 
hair, downy, like one of those dandelion 
puffballs you can blow and tell the time 
by. And not a grain beneath.” To my 
mind, the already high literary reputa- 
tion of Eudora Welty should be very 
substantially reinforced by this richly 
humorous and humanly true tale. 

Historical fiction is represented in ow 
group by books from Britain and from 
United States. The 
Englishwoman who writes under the 


the Midwestern 


pen nam: “Bryher’” ha: achieved in 
Roman Wall a richly detailed experi 
ence of the age when the Roman Em 
pire was crumbling. Abandoning foi 
the most part the close identification 
with a single point-of-view character 
which has marked her earlier novels, 
the writer has touched in this book the 
life of hut and palace, of trader and 


gladiator, of military outpost and pro- 
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vincial city. Beauty and power of style 
distinguish this closely wrought study 
and help to give it a surprisingly strong 
emotional impact. In The Oxcart Trail, 
Herbert Krause has opened a fresh and 
most rewarding vein of historical ma- 
terial: “The Village” of the first half of 
his book is the infant city of St. Paul 
at the midpoint of the 19th Century. 
“The Trail” is the overland trade route 
between St. Paul and the fur-trading 
stations to the Northwest, on the Red 
River and Lake Winnipeg and beyond. 
The massive two-wheeled carts of the 
annual 
drawn by a single ox—are little known 
to readers of the romance of United 
States history, to whom the covered 
wagons of more traditional history are 
abundantly familiar. No fault can be 
found with Mr. Krause’s grasp and use 
of this fresh material. He has spent 
years with the records, has himself re- 
traced the trails, but has used his wealth 
of fact and tradition astutely in a ro- 
mantic narrative of sustained interest. 
His treatment of the “Indian problem,” 
as concretely realized in that time and 
place, gives his book its highest value 

August shouldn’t be a bad time for 
some books of humor. Whether or not 


caravans on this trail—each 


you have ever travelled in Europe or 
contemplated doing so, you are likely to 
enjoy Rube Goldberg's Guide to Europe, 
with pictures by Goldberg and text by 
Sam Boal. The text is as zany as the 
pictures, which is saying a great deal. 
Altogether this is pure spoofing of a 
superior order. ; 

In contrast, there’s humor with the 
flash of the scalpel about it in The 
Relaxed Sell, by Thomas Whiteside. 
Actually this is a heady chapter in the 
natural history of our times. Deadpan 
and consistently factual, it is a suave, 
controlled, underwritten documentation 
of the worlds of radio and television ‘n 
their more extravagant commercial as- 
pects. I’m not sure whether the best 
chapter is that which quotes a descrip- 
tion of a certain kind of television show 
—‘Put Frank Merriwell in a space suit 
and throw in ‘The Three Musketeers’” 
—or the one entitled “The Smoke-Filled 
Barn,” which narrates the amazing ca- 
reer of Elsie the Cow. In any case 
here’s a book far out of the beaten track 
and a very good one not to miss. 


ca a * 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 


New Green World, Josephine Herbst 
(Hastings House, $4).—The Reason Why, 
Cecil Woodham-Smith (McGraw-Hill, $4).— 
The America of José Marti, translated by 
Juan de Onis (Noonday, $4.50).—The Ad 
ventures of Mark Twain, Jerry Allen (Little, 
Brown, $4.50).—Aircraft Carrier, J. Bryan, 
Ill (Ballantine, 35 cents).—The Year of the 
Lion, Gerald Hanley (Macmillan, $3).—A 
Pride of Lions, John Brooks (Harper, $3.50). 
—The Ponder Heart, Eudora Welty (Har- 
court, Brace, $3).—Roman Wall, Bryher 
(Pantheon, $2.75).—The Oxcart Trail, Her- 
bert Krause (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.95).—Rube 
Goldberg's Guide to Europe, Rube Goldberg 
and Sam Boal (Vanguard, $2).—The Relared 
Sell, Thomas Whiteside (Oxford, $3.50). 








Self-interest has always been one of 
the prime movers of human beings—a 
fact my mother put to work in maintain- 
ing peace between my brother and me 
when it came to the division of candy, 
cake with icing, or cookies. She always 
deputed one child to do the dividing, 
with the second to get first "pick''—so 
the divider took every precaution to be 


fair since he got second “pick.” 
—Mrs. W. M. Crouch, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The honor system plus a “change jar" 
solved the perennial problem of allow- 
ance for our Il-year-old son. He just 
could not seem to make out on the fixed 
sum we allowed, so | set up a “change 
jar" into which | put $2 worth of change. 
| explained to the boy that he could take 
any or all at any time. | added that we 
would add change from time to time. 
The result is quite amazing. He has not 
even spent his full dollar a week. "It 
looks too valuable piled in the jar,” he 
says. "Anyway, | know | can get it if | 
really need it. That keeps me from 
worrying.” 

—Mrs. Ann Dickinson, Buena Vista, Ga. 


ie.. 
y) 


A friend of mine, living on the out- 
skirts of a small Texas town, loved birds, 
and was disturbed to note that the B-B 
guns of small boys were driving the birds 
away. One day he staged a picnic for 
the boys right in the middle of his bird 
sanctuary. He had learned the name of 
each boy, and as a bird flew near, he 
would call, Here, Tommy, here Tommy!" 
explaining to one of the lads—Tommy by 
name—that "| named that bird after you 
because he is just like you. He's full of 
pep.” Before the day was over every 
boy found that a bird had been named 
after him. From then on, not only was 
the bird life around my friend's home 
protected, but also that of the entire 
community. When a new boy joined the 
gang, he was taken immediately to my 
friend to have a bird named after him. 


—Rotarian J. Van Chandler 
Kingsville, Tex. 


Let's have your story. If it's used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent you 
($5 if it's from another publication).—Eds. 
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“Later, at his campfire, | received my first initiation into the clan of fly fishermen 


and into years of superb enjoyment.” 


Here’s to the Old-Timers! 


Many a lad grown into a man owes his skill to them. 


a HOUGH, author of The 
Covered Wagon, and one of the 
of outdoorsmen, once said that 


of all comradeships was the comrat 


ship of the outdoors. Probably every 


man who has followed the hunting 


trails, made a fly flicker over his chosen 


waters, watched the geese arching hi 


or seen a salmon flash into action would 
agree with Hough. 

In such a goodly clan of men there 
are many types, of course, but over the 
years I have often wondered if most of 
us do not owe more to the old-timers 
than to any other group? Some of them 
started us on the road into the wild 
places, along the hidden waters; 


them we learned, more than from oth 


from 
ers, the secret codes of the woods and 
little but 
make 


water's, the vital kinks with 

gun and rod that 

open successful. 
Many a hunter’s moon has 


since I made my 


trips into the 


waxed an 


waned first frien 


illage kid, J 


among the old-timers. A vi 


had walked miles to a trout pond ] 
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knew, and there through a long day I 
had fished faithfully and uselessly for 
squaretails from my old flat-bottomed 
boat. My 


hooked on 


worms, fresh and kicking, 


with special care, had 


aroused no interest among the aristo- 
crats in the pond, 

him come around the 
point in a The late 


sun danced along his rod that seemed to 


Then I saw 
canoe. afternoon 
circle back of him. I could see no line, 


but I saw yards beyond something 


touch the surface, The water burst into 
and I knew he had a trout—and 


a good one. Practically paralyzed in my 


spray, 


old boat, I watched him play his expert 
foe into exhaustion and then calmly net 
him. As he did so, he caught sight of 
me and waved a friendly greeting, after- 
ward holding up the trout. Now I know 
it probably weighed about two pounds, 


but to me, at the time, it was a whale, 


By ARTHUR W. PEACH 


Rotarian, Northfield, Vt. 


caught by a very mysterious process. 

Later, at his campfire, I received my 
first initiation into the clan of fly fisher- 
men—and into years of superb enjoy- 


ment. Patiently he fly, a 
dropper fly, a leader, and how to use 


left, well into the night, 


explained a 


them. When I 
for my little shack across the pond, I 
had all the equipment except a rod. How 
I toiled and saved to earn the needed 
rod is another story, but toil and save | 
did. 

He was my first old-timer. The next 
in my memory is Joe Simmons, first a 
guide, and then a lifelong friend, a small 
hard-bitten, Scot. There 
were no secrets about ducks or fish hid- 
him in his chosen 
Lake Champlain. 

In Joe’s blind on the edge of a marsh 
I learned to become a fair shot at ducks, 
but I never caught up to him who 
taught me. When his old Winchester re- 


gnarled old 


den from area of 


peater went into action, the ducks 


dropped, although I recall one memor- 
able occasion when a flock of about 25 
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lacks swirled over the blind, and Joe 
them. The stunned 
one of the unforgot- 
memory book; the 


missed all of 
prise 
ten pictures in 
fact that he 
watched the 


sur- 
on his face i 
my 
comment as he 
in the 
index to his character. 
fact that I said noth- 
ing either is to my credit. 


made no 


ducl vanish dis- 


small 


tance is a 


Perhaps, also, the 


As a stuck to his old 


the simple reason 


fisherman, he 
methods of bait, fo1 


that they paid off. He knew, however, 
when the bass were rising to flies, and 
he knew what flies to suggest, and he 
the favorite 


that was patient and 


would work me around 


spots with a ski 


eless. big fellow broke 


When a 
as they often did, the snort that 


through his Scottish re- 
opinion that fly fish- 
waste of time. Bait 


was 


d break 
ve reflected his 
for bass 


Was a 


ting, another hobby of mine, 


00 much work,” but he was always 
When 


hifted to heavy fishing with bait, it was 


ing to let me “work.” we 


nother story; what he taught me 


ana 
is saved many a fishing day from total 


aisaster. 


H E had his moments—in which I was 


the victim. Out to get a fine mess of big 


perch, I was catching about five 


his one, and casually I remarked, 


Any other kind of fish you can catch, 
oe?” It 
nort from 


was a mistake. I heard a faint 
the other end of the boat, 


no answer. That came later when 


as catching five to my one or even 
vned on my 
at the first spot I 
bed the 
second spot he had 


the 


r. Then it da slow 
1 what was up 
been over a weed where 

caucus; In the 
euvered himself bed and 


over 
f off from it 


third of old-timers whose 
ship and teachings are among my 
Lem. He 


gone as a result of 


ding memories is Was a 


with one leg 


ippte, 


accident while chopping, the other 


ewhat serviceable but handicapped 


a rifle-shot wound out of vanished 


hunting years. He walked with a crutch 


a cane, but not too successfully. 
neither I 
else ever heard him complain. 
except for game he 


seat, were over, 


over many years, nor 
yone 

hunting days, 
ht shoot from a car 
carried to a boat, he 
the best fisherman 


ive Known in any style. Stored away 


after he was 
in his element, 
in his retentive mind was the lore of his 
ind a vast accumula- 
he had gathered 


pioneel 


tion of 


ancestors 
information 
from experience. 

from one style of 
fish to another with 
and but 
the lake trout, and his 


Lem could switch 
hing and kind of 
understanding, 
pet fish 


and liking for 


success, 
was 
them, in the lake, on 
always 


ove 
was 
in the stern 


hi ine, or on a platter 


urely 


evident. Clamped set 
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of a boat, with his long, powerful arms 
bouncing a record spoon off the bottom 
of a lake and doing it all day long, he 
was a comrade among comrades, wind 
or calm, rain or chill. 

What Lem knew he insisted he tell 
others. At one lake-trout lake, he and I 
were the only ones having any luck, and 
I warned him that if the natives caught 
the there 
would be records all over the place the 


onto record he was using, 


He stared at me as if I had 


that 


next week. 


committed high treason, and eve- 
ning gave away his secret to the local 
fishermen who came to the camp to find 
out “what he was using.” The fact that 
on the the lake bottom 


was being plowed all over by the rec- 


next week-end 


ords and fine catches were coming. in 


did not disturb but increased his pleas- 
ure. And I 
an old-timer about sportsmanship. 


learned another lesson from 


Lem was an entertainer of 


Pinned down in his favor- 


In camp 
entertainers 
ite chair, with a bunch of his pals or 
only a friend on hand, he was in his 
glory. Tales and songs from his old 
lumbering days, and his endless memo- 
ries of hunting and fishing trips, rolled 
from his The listener found 
them packed with wisdom that he could 
use, not only in his chosen sport but in 
life itself. Lem’s way of telling a yarn 


went something like this: 


tongue. 


A wave of a long arm with a 
petual cigarette in one of them: “Man- 
but that powerful 
used to make the 
I remember putting a 
when I 


per- 


drake bitters, was 


stuff they back in 
hills. Yes-sir-ree. 
jug of the 
went fishin’ up on Hard Scrabble Pond 


stuff in my boat 
I tossed a night crawler over, 
and off it them durned 
were grabbin’ it and snitchin’ it off me. 
I got to thinkin’. I took a big night 
crawler, opened the jug, an’ switched 
him Then I 
him on and tossed him over. In a second 


for bass. 


would bass 


wee 
go; 


around inside it. hooked 
there was a commotion down below. I 
pulled up, and there he was—that night 
crawler wound around a bass’s neck 
and choking him to death; and when I 
hauled ’em in, I could hear that night 
crawler asayin’, ‘Ye bit me once, dog- 
it agin!’ Mandrake 


somethin’, sy 


try 
was 


Zone now 
bitters! That 

Many of the campfires where I 
tened to the old-timers have long been 
cold, and the camp doors of some happy 


ye; 
fellers! 


lis- 


places have been forever closed; but my 
affection for the old-timers who taught 
me what they knew, who took me in as 
a rank amateur and were patient with 
me, for benefit with 
tales whose laughter is still a part of my 

that affection time 
Perhaps if there is justice 
and mercy in the universe, we shall see 


who yarned my 


joy of living- has 


not dimmed. 


them and listen to them again. In any 
event, many an outdoorsman will gladly 
say with me: “Here's to the old-timers!” 


Illuste 


ation 





PEEPS 


@ Electrical Teaching Kit. A toy which 
teaches the principles of electricity 
while it is being played with makes it 
pussible for a child to perform 190 ex 
periments without danger. It demon- 
strates the basic principles of direct and 
alternating current; a 240-page manual 
reveals how to build and operate 
different types of motors. This kit, 
the manufacturers say, is a real instruc 
tion tool. 


@ Styrene Copolymer. This resin seems 
to be ideal for molded and extruded 
plastic products. Molded table tops, fon 
example, will not splinter or crack when 
screws and nails are pounded into it. 
It requires no additional curing agent, 
accelerator, plasticizer, or modifier. 


@ Nylon Football Cleats. Light-weight 
football cleats that won’t crack or burr 
are now being molded of the 

lon as is used for industrial gears and 
bearings. It has an extremely smooth 
finish, which in football cleats prevents 
mud from clinging to a player's shoes 
making for a speedier game on a muddy) 
field. Once applied the cleat 

firmly to the studs on 

that a special tool is require 

them when they finally we 

fact that they remain fixed 

crack under stress is seen 

tional safety protection. 


@ Aluminum for Craftsman. Sheet- 
ing, rods, bars, angles, and tubing 
made of aluminum are now available 
for the home craftsman and can be 
sawed, planed, or drilled with ordi- 
nary wood-working tools. The alumi- 
num comes in a variety of shapes 
and finishes and can be made into 
storm windows as well as ash trays, 
dishes, and candle holders. 


@ Saw for Hard Materials. Now available 
is a new line of long-lasting, low-cost 
carbide-tipped saw blades which easily 
cut through hard or abrasive materials 
that dull or damage standard blades. 
These blades are availab in 10-, 12-, 
and 14-inch diameters. 


@ Liquid Soldering Flux. A liquid alumi- 
num soldering flux make possible 
sweating on aluminum, stainless steel, 
monel, copper, brass, steel, or any com- 
binations of these. It actually breaks 
the surface oxide on all types of metals 
so that a sweat job is possible in the 
Same manner as ordinary flux on com- 
mon metals. 


@ Water-Repellent Solution. A 25  per- 


cent solid solution of water-soluble sili- 
con will impart water-repellent charac- 
teristics to a wide variety of materia 
both inorganic and organic, such 


extinguisher valve has been tested for 


vibration and operations at from minus 
’ { y 40 degrees Fahrenheit to plus 150 de- 
tsi q. # grees. 
( 

BY HILTON IRA JONES, PH.D. @ Leather Revitalizer. An aerosol chemi- 
cal spray is being marketed which wa- 
terproofs and revitalizes shoes and 
other leather products. It is claimed to 

paper, wood, glass, asbestos, brick, and __ protect individual cells in the leather 

concrete. It can be mixed with slurries rather than to act as a plastic coating. 
such as paper pulp or asbestos-fiber dis- | One container treats 24 pairs of shoes. 

persions. After tests of 17 hours’ im- 

mersion in half an inch of water, only B Flexible Enamel. An enamel said 

the bottom half inch of treated clay or to be an unusual modification of sil- 

cinders was wet while untreated cyl- icone resins is so hard that it will 
inders were completely disintegrated. not shatter, crack, or chip even un- 
der the blows of a hammer hard 

@ Sealing Cement. A new synthetic-rub- enough to dent the metal under- 

ber sealing cement is said to give a wa- neath. For some uses this enamel 

terproof, air-tight seal for seams and may be applied either before or after 
cracks in boats, awnings, basements, the metal product is formed. 

around sinks, ete. It is considered un- 

affected by vibration and can be painted @ Food Slicer. A new device for the 

when dry. kitchen is a _ buteher-shop type of 
meat slicer for bread, cheese, and other 

@ Rubber Floor Matting. Now on the food in slab thickness or any other 

market is a rubber floor matting with a thickness desired. The razor-sharp ro- 

exture of thick carpet. It is said to offer tary blade is made of imported steel. 

a relatively low-cost floor covering that 

durable, sound absorbent, and com- & Weather Shield. A new plastic for pro- 

fortable under foot. tecting woods and metals against the 
weather can be brushed or sprayed on 

@ Antirust Paint. Especially designed to and dries in 30 minutes to a crystal- 

preserve iron and steel against the de- clear finish. It resists discoloration, 

teriorating effects of salt and fresh cracking, and oxidation, 

vater and atmospheric conditions, anti- 

t paint is now available in small &! Water-Repellent Treatment. Now avail- 
lantities for boat owners. It is battle- able for waterproofing leather is a sili- 
hip gray in color and can be used as a cone water-repellent treatment which 

primer coat and finishing coat. It dries does not affect the breathing character- 

tack-free in an hour. istics of the leather, but which improves 
ow-temperature flexibility and increases 

@ Fire Extinguisher. Now available is a resistance to oil, greases, fungus, and 

fire extinguisher that goes into action watel 


whenever a pin is pulled and a lever is 


squeezed. Its dry chemical fans out to Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 


cover a blaze effectively, snuffing it out in care of THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 
ipidiy. The water-tight noncorrosive East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


7! ' 


All microfilming operations are combined in this portable machine, the result of two 
years of research. The manufacturers say an experienced person can learn to operate 
the table-top size unit in a few minutes. Here bank checks are being photographed. 
The machine will also record documents up to 11 inches wide and 3,700 feet long, 
photographing both sides at once by means of mirrors. No darkroom is needed. 
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30 Men at Headquarters: 


A Quick Look, 
a Wider View 








Going up! With a whoooosh the elevator takes the visit- 
ing Rotarians from the Wacker Drive lobby nonstop up 
to the floors where Rotary's Secretariat is functioning. 


SINCE July of 1935, nearly 10,000 Rotarians from every 
populated quarter of the earth have walked into a 35-story 
skyscraper in Chicago, told the elevator operator, “Nine, 
please,” and set about touring their own Central Office of 
Rotary International. Though headquarters are presently 
moving to Evanston (see page 20), the number of visitors 
is expected to increase in the new location. 

Among the last few hundred of the Chicago office visitors 
was a group of 30 men from ten Clubs in the St. Louis, 
Missouri, area, who recently made a special Rotary expedi- 
tion to the Central Office at their own expense to learn 
mr prey a vt farsi 9 ghar. oe begets oe A bust of Paul Harris attracts attention in the room 

é devoted to a collection of Rotary’s historical objects. 
brought by multicolored, multinational stamps; and a Sec- 
retariat staff working with the letters and ledgers of the 
89-country organization. 

Planned by Alex Hope, of Clayton, Missouri, the tour 
began in St. Louis one evening when the group assembled 
at a railroad station. Next morning the visitors were met 

their train by members of the Rotary Club of Chicago, 
whisked to a hotel for breakfast with local Rotarians, and 
then, at 10 A.M., brought to headquarters. In groups of seven 
and eight, they spent two hours going through the offices, 
afterward attending a regular meeting of the Chicago Club 

and entraining home. 

The result? A wider picture of Rotary—and a desire to 
repeat the tour for a look at Rotary’s new home. 


In the Fiscal Department, St. Louisans 
watch the billing-machine operation. 


The visiting 30 hold still for a group photograph in Rotary’s Board room, 


Back on the eighth floor, the Magazine Division, 
the Missourians get an eyeful of the artwork 
necessary in producing a monthly publication. 
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Names are news—and here are 220 items. a list of Rotary’s 1954-55 District Governors spelled out as a Convention backdrop. At the rostrum 
is 1953-54 President Joaquin Serratosa Cibils. flanked by members of Board of Directors, taking part in program of the final plenary session. 


Seattle Echo 


More sidelights gathered at Rotary’s 1954 Convention, 


supplementing the full report last month. 


Pix: “Hold it, please,” and “Smile” his early days there, when men were hotel lobby, we wheeled around and saw 
were Convention bywords. Press pho- still digging the great Canal. “We fought RI Director PRENTIsS A. (“BoB”) Rowe, 
tographers, moving-picture cameramen, vellow fever and bubonic plague. But of California. He was telling friends 
and amateur shutterbugs were busy we won, and I rode on the first ship about the special Lake Placid-to-Seattie 
everywhere — especially around those through the Canal—the Cristobal—on train. The 12 people, he explained, were 
Rotary people who wore colorful na- \ugust 14, 1914,” members of the RI Board of Directors, 
tional dress. So many people were tak who held a meeting en route. Though 
ing pictures of sari-clad Mrs. J. H. F Cool Reception. One party of 13 Ro- the meeting lasted only two hours, it 
JAYASURIYA, of Ceylon, that her nephew tary people took a pre-Convention tour was one of the longest meetings on 
—J. NIHAL DE MEL, a student Oregon up Alaska way. ELWyYN HELLER, of San record—stretching most of the way 
State College—remarked, “All those Diego, Calif., reports that the welcome across upstate New York. “But 12 men 
photos! Auntie, you are doing betts was warm all over the territory, espe- in one small drawing room was too 
than MARILYN MONROE!” cially in Nome, where the group made crowded for me,” explained DIRECTOR 
up attendance at Rotary and enjoyed a Bos. “We were sitting all over the 
Nuggets. Rotary’s 50th birthday in reindeer-meat buffet. But up around the place!” We didn’t hear whether or not 
1955 isn’t the only Golden Anniversary Bering Sea, both the weather and the he’d intended to do so from the begin- 
coming up. England’s Epwin Ropinson welcome chilled. The sight-seeing plane ning, but Bos got off the train and flew 
is already planning on his trip to the was maneuvering close to Siberia—in the rest of the way! 
Chicago Convention. “Of course, I s fact, just 50 feet above the frozen Ber- : 
bring my wife, Macate,”’ adds PAst ing Sea itself—when a radio message Challengers. “There’s not much activ- 
RECTOR “ROBBIE,” “because we shall | warned the sight-seers to watch the in- itv on this train.” remarked Past Dts- 
celebrating our golden wedding anni ternational boundaries. Near-by Rus- TRICT GOVERNOR FRANK MCKENZIE, of Blue- 
versary.” ... Dr. HArry Eno, of the Ro sian planes had them spotted on their fjeld, W. Va., as he sat in the lounge car 
tary Club of Cristobal, Canal Zone— radar. of the Lake Placid-to-Seattle special, 
Colon, Panama, will be marking anothet Section No. 2. “Why don’t you ladies 





kind of golden anniversary: 50 years on Room and Board. “Yes, there were 12. organize something?” With that, the 
the Isthmus. In the Seattle House of of us in that one Pullman drawing Challengers Club was born. Rotary 
Friendship he was telling friends about room.” Chancing to overhear this in a ladies of Section 2 soon had a roster, offi- 
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An apple a day. from Leslie McCune, of 
Seattle, goes to Drs. Harvey Chochinov, 
of Neepawa, Man., Canada (at lejt), and 
S. P. Bhacca, of Surat, India (right). 


Valley New Bure 
Information “Indians” Bert Klingbeil, Mrs. J. a ~™® Ringing the dinner bell at Sun Valley. 
W. Kline, Mrs. R. W. Bergren—of Bainbridge Moet tp Ida., is President-Elect Herbert Taylor. 
Island. Wash.—aid Mrs. Chas. Weston, client. . during Rotary train’s brief stopover. 


classifications (Mrs. Hersert J. 
TAYLOR'S was “the boss’s boss’), and a 
general program of fun. When the train ’ L. 
topped over in Sun Valley, Idaho, the 
Challengers got membership cards from 
the hotel. They also acquired some wood- 
good-luck pieces—reportedly slivers 
wood used in building Rotary’s new 
headquarters; if a lady carried this sli- 
ver of wood in her purse for one year 
hout telling a lie, the wood was guar- 
eed to petrify. For identification, the 
engers also invented a salute (see 
oto), and a definition of a Challenger: ; F 5 
voman who dislikes having her hus- .% ; wf j 
talk while she is interrupting.” | ce : ; ' | ‘ 


: a. 
‘ : ‘ be »~ * , 
Just before the trains arrived in Seattle, j , oa 4 : . ~ — 
1 : 4 . 1 a 
the Challengers granted membership to 4 sd Me ‘ ~~» b ‘oor o~ 
Rotat wives aboard Section 1—‘“even . : 4 * A 


V 
yugh they are on the wrong side of the 
ks.” But even after the trains pulled 
to the station, the Challengers kept on 
ing—with a pre-dinner get-together 
the Olympic Hotel and plans for a 


nion when Rotary convenes in Chi- a : 5 ) 
» in 1955. ‘ a. \ 


.and vocal music come with Jubileers of Montana State University. 


New Role. With a copy of THE Ro- ‘ j é 5 
AN for February, 1954, in his hands, | 

p comes Pasr GOVERNOR Ropert G. % : 

\DAMs, of Riverton, N. J. Opening it 
page 16 he points to the name of 

JupGeE Lester A. DrENK, of Riverside, 


\ 


J.. who was cited there as a man who 
1d developed a unique plan for han- 
ng juvenile delinquents. “Maybe you 
ve not heard it yet,” says Bos, “but 
GE DRENK is the new President of 
brand-new Rotary Club of Riverside. 
as chartered just a few weeks ago. 
1 can judge the Judge’s enthusiasm 
n I tell you that on charter night 
ry one of the 26 members of the new 
pitched in $10 apiece for the Ro- 
Foundation.” 


m 
Peruvian Pride. Every man here thinks | a 
ought to) that his town and his 
intry are the best on earth. This 
includes smiling FERNANDO CARBAJAL, the The Challengers Club salute (see item). The ladies are (left to right) Oklahoma's 
engineer from | i, Peru, who was Ro- Mrs. Earl Gray. Pakistan’s Begum Yussuff Chinoy, and Illinois’ Mrs. Herbert Taylor. 
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tary’s international President in 1942- 


43. “Almighty God has richly favored 
Peru,” FerDiE. “We are a 
country and we produce the same thi 
many other countries produce, but ob- 
serve this: We export 
Canada, with all its oil; ours yields far 
more products than does Canada’s. We 
export cotton to the U.S.A., one of the 
world’s greatest cotton producers; oul 
cotton has a long staple and goes into 
the cord which goes into auto tires made 
in Akron. Our coffee is usually 
five points higher on the market than 
any other coffee; it is our Chanchamayo 
coffee that, mixed with other kinds, 
yields the best cupful. The lowly potato? 
—why, it originated here in the Andes; 
if you have never tasted our yellow 
variety, then you have a treat in store. 
Vanadium? We have the largest mines 
on earth. And our veins of copper, gold, 
zinc, silver, etc., which made the Incas 
wealthy still vield abundantly and long 
will. Keep your eyes on Peru.” When 
FERDIE said “here,” he meant the Lake 
Placid Assembly, for that is where he 
voiced this paean in praise of Peru. He 
was not able to come to Seattle. 


says 


petroleum to 


four or 


Surprise. “I am without doubt the most 
surprised man in the whole roster of 
new Governors,” says PAUL A. FISHER, of 
Burlington, Ont., Canada. “Surprised, 
that is, to be among them.” PAuL, who 
is a large-scale fruit farmer in Ontario, 
explains that he has been a Rotarian 
wnly three years, his Club being organ- 
ized in 1951. But soon you begin to un- 
derstand why the Nominating Commit- 
tee of District 248 picked PauL. He and 
his 36 fellow members have performed 
outstandingly. First there were the lit- 
tle Girl Guides. A group of women had 
been helping them and had launched a 
drive to build a hut, but things hadn’t 
gone as briskly as they might have. 
PauL and his Club got behind the Girl 
Guide movement, inspired a donation of 
some property by the town, and built a 
hut worth about $8,000. Lumbermen 
contributed lumber, electricians 
tributed electrical supplies, plumbers 
contributed plumbing, and tradesmen 
contributed their labor. On his own 300 
acres Pau and his little wife, EVALINE, 
have marked out some acreage for the 
use of the Girl Guides, Boy Scouts, and 
others. It is a camp site on a hill and it 
sees many a good camping trip and bar- 
becue every month. That isn’t all, how- 
ever. PAUL and his Club have been giv- 
ing some very special aid to new Cana- 
dians—but it’s so special it merits a 
larger telling than it could receive here. 
ind in some future issue it will receive 
same. 


con- 


Ample Apples. Some people were won- 
dering how the apple supply held up 
so well in the House of Friendship. No 
matter how many people helped them- 
selves to the heaping red 


basketfuls, 
there were always more. “How come?” 
we asked LEN Woorton, of the Rotary 
Club of Wenatchee, Wash. “Our Club 
furnished the apples,” said he “We 
started off with 12 crates—« 5 
ples. They went in one di 
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ordered. I figure that our people—62 
of them—have given away a total of 
22,600 apples during the Convention.” 
\t the rate of an apple a day, that’s 
enough to keep one doctor away for 
nearly 62 years. 


Bom Dia. Pretty Sypim. Burns, wife of 
Past GOVERNOR J. PHIL Burns, of Fair- 
view, Okla., had one of those good im- 
pulses that come to friendly people— 
and she acted on it. For a week at the 
Lake Placid Assembly, where this hap- 
pened, she’d thought how much ACACIA 
IMBASSAHY, of Niterdi, Brazil, was add- 
ing to the pleasure of all—and she 
wanted to tell her so in her own lan- 


A gift for the 1954-55 President is de- 
livered by A. V. Krishna Rao, of Nag- 
pur, India, to Herbert J. Taylor. It is 
a handsomely bound folio for letters. 


Drawing Acacta’s husband, Er- 
IMBASSAHY DE MELLO, incoming 
Director, aside, she engaged him in 
whispered conference, then hurried to 
ACACIA and said in perfectly good Portu- 
guese: “Bom dia encantadora” as nat- 
urally as she might have said, “Good 
morning, charming lady.” 


guage. 


NESTO 


Cabbie’s View. If anybody gets an in- 
side look at conventions, it’s a cab driv- 
er. Here’s a direct quote from a Seattle 
cabbie, as transcribed during a ride 
from hotel to Civic Auditorium: “Usu- 
ally when a convention is in town I 
keep track of the people I carry from 
other States. This time it’s countries! 
{nd you know something? I’ve been 
driving a cab in Seattle for 31 years. 
Hauled lots of people. But these Rotar- 
ians are the nicest, friendliest people 
I’ve ever had in my cab, bar none.” 


Dinkum. There are easier jobs around 
Seattle than trying to chase down the 
origin of Australia’s rich slang and idi- 
We'd heard a rumor about the 
Spanish word bonanza, which can mean 
almost any good thing from “fair weath 
er” to “finding a gold mine.” 
strayed into English, 
terations, into Australian 


oms 


Seems the 


vord and, with 


slang as 


“bonzer.” True story? Australia’s AN- 
Gus S. MITCHELL, of Melbourne, Past 
President of RI, isn’t sure. But “bon- 
zer”’ does mean “good,” “fine,” “a situa- 
tion devoutly to be wished.” Opposite 
of “bonzer” would be “fair cow,” which 
indicates something bad, awful. “But 
our best word,” opined Ancus, “is ‘din- 
kum.’ It means ‘tops.’” And with that, 
he told us a dinkum story about an 
American Army officer. It was early in 
World War II, and the officer was fresh- 
ly in Australia from the battlefields of 
The Philippines. He went to a restau- 
rant and asked the waitress to bring 
him milk—real milk and lots of it. “Do 
you have good milk?” asked the officer. 
“It’s ‘dinkum’ milk!” boasted the wait- 
ress, Whereupon the officer mentally pic- 
tured some sort of warty, six-legged 
beast and cancelled his order. “That offi- 
cer,” ANGUS revealed, “got interested in 
Australian slang. And today he has the 
best collection of it I know about. His 
name is GEorGE S. CLARKE, and he is Past 
President of the Rotary Club of Spo- 
kane, Wash.—right over here.” 


Gilt That Gold! “Do you want to know 
the easiest way any Club can celebrate 
Rotary’s Golden Anniversary?” It’s 
REED SHAFER, of Greenville, Ohio, asking. 
\nd his answer: “Go out and repaint 
your Rotary road signs. Regild them 
for the Golden Year.” REeEp is Chairman 
of his Club’s Golden Anniversary Com- 
mittee and this road-sign idea—well, it’s 
just one of a whole series of down-to- 
earth ideas he is turning over. 


‘Rotary Reading Corner.” So reads a 
sign over a doorway in the public li- 
brary in Hamilton, Ohio—“Rotary Read- 
ing Corner for High-School Students.” 
Step under it and you enter a pleasant 
room about 20 by 30 feet, softly carpeted 
and comfortably furnished. All around 
the walls and on reading tables are 
books and magazines of a helpful, chal- 
lenging kind which the library would 
not have had had not the Hamilton Ro- 
tary Club thought up, furnished, and 
stocked this room. The librarian who 
presides over it says it is the busiest, 
happiest spot in the library. “Certainly 
vou find our Magazine there, and many 
other publications of Rotary as well,” 
says Dr. Ernest D. Davis, of Hamilton, 
who tell us this story. He will have op- 
portunity to spread the plan wider if 
he wishes. He’s to be Governor of Dis- 
trict 231 through 1954-55. 


The Road Back. Somewhere in Illinois 
is a town that has been suffering con- 
traction. It has been losing people, busi- 

and spirit. Its Rotary Club has 
felt this same decline, falling from 25 
members to 13. Then last Fall there 
came a Rotary Club Assembly in that 
town. The 13 Rotarians took new heart. 
Now the Club has leaped to 32 members, 
whom were on hand when the 
Governor of the District visited at a 
meeting April 1. Townsfolk are saying 
that if Rotary can do it, so can the 
And it that 
town is going to start up the road back, 
thanks to Rotary. It is Myrt M. LuM- 


ness, 


all of 


rest. appears one more 
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Having coffee in the wardroom of the U.S.S. Toledo are (left to right) 1954 
Convention Committeeman Clifford A, Randall, of Milwaukee, Wis.; Toledo 
Captain Cockell; Seattle Club President Cassius E. Gates; and James Light 
body, of Canada, who headed Rotary International Convention Committee. 


Welcomed at the railroad depot is Past RIBI 
President Stanley Leverton (center), of England, 


Minute man at the International Assembly 
is Incoming District Governor Gerald Pia- 
get, watchmaker of Neuchatel. Switzerland. 


Ponce de Leon discovers youth! It’s Gov- 
ernor-Nominee Ramon Ponce de Leon 
(right), of Dumaguete, The Philippines. 
and 1951-52 Foundation Fellow William 
W. Milligan, of Sidney, Ohio, at the As- 
sembly. Presidential Aide Paul Schur- 
mann, of Montevideo, Uruguay. looks on. 


Confined to bed by illness at the Assembly 
Incoming Governor Borge Rosing, of Hunt 
ington, W, Va., listens to talks by phone 





Good turns for Rotary are done by 


Scouts Denis Logan and Tony Graham, 


BATTIS, Of Mount V« 
Governor of District 216 
this story during a lull in 
sions at Lake Placid. And tl 
of modest Myru’s friends 
was not just that Assem| 
a talk made during it by 
that really turned the ti 

it was that Rota 
better towns. 


good 


Golden Days—365. F 
is business manager of Ok 
M.’s School of Technical Trai 
mulgee, Okla., is turning t] 
friends on Rotary’s coming celebrati 
with his own 
which carries on its back a 1955 ec: 
dar headed “Rotary’s Golden Anniv 
sary” and printed in gold and 
blue. 


persona 


Preparation. Right down tl] 
one of Rotary’s 220 incomi 
intends to do a good job t! 
many have been preparing 
Take the 
Twitty, Sr., of Cami 
perience of Past Distri 
ought to be helpful, tho 
in April he wrote to 50 
many lands, the 
Forty-eight—yes, 48—repli 
itself, that astounding ] } 
says FRANK, “was great encourag 
And the letters themselve 
ought to read them. Ons 
of the 48 men testified 
few harder voluntary 
but surely none that i 
ing.” 


case of Lawys 


asking 


Labor Day. All across 
munities stop on the 
September to mark tl 
for the laborer and bre 
general. In Georgia 
takes place, 
MAN M. EDEL, who is incom 
of the Rotary Club of Sav: 
that day all Club Presidents 
and Past Governors of Di 
er at a Savannah Beac! 
able to them 


Says oul 1! 


bv oc: 
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WESSELS, JR., for what they call “Rotary 
Tybee Labor Day.” It is a little more 
than just a day—it is a long week-end of 
Rotary fellowship and discussion, hew- 
ing to the principle that the more we 
get together, the more understanding 
we shall be. 


thousands of 
Nor- 
SULLI- 


alr-iine 


Delay En Route. Like 
other Rotary families, the Rospert 
MAN REEVESES and the JosePnH T. 
VANS, of Jenkintown, Pa., made 
reservations and Convention plans back 
n April. 
s far as the 


Their schedule held good only 
mile-high city of Denver, 
olo. Just a few minutes before 
time, an _ air-line representative 
hoarded the ship and explained an em- 
situation: the plane was 
there were four too many 
Who would volunteer to 
ike a later flight? No one responded. 
e air-line agent This 
time the REEVESEs and SULLIVANS held a 
conference, shuffled their sched 
ule, and volunteered. The air line 
picked up the check for the extra ex- 
penses, the two couples saw Denver, 
ROTARIAN REEVEs, “we had a 


take- 


hbarrassing 
versold: 
passengers. 


asked again. 


quk k 


and, said 


grand time.’ 


Coincidence. Nebraska lawyer HENRY 
F.. SCHEPMAN has friends living in Ev- 
anston, Il]. Visiting them one day 
eral years ago, he wife a 
vacant lot on the corner of Ridge Ave- 
nue and Davis Street, and remarked, 
“That would be a fine spot for Rotary 
International to build its headquarters.” 
Much to his surprise, it was announced 
a few weeks later that Rotary was con- 
sidering that very location for its new 
building. Henry will take office on July 1 
as Governor of District 177, his home 
town being Falls City. 


Sey- 


showed his 


Doubling Up—Way Up. To be in two 
places at once you must plan carefully 

and have an airplane. That’s the opin- 
ion of Dr. BEN N. SALTZMAN, of Mountain 
Home, Ark., who has just finished his 
second term as Governor of Rotary Dis- 
trict 198. Since 1952 he has used three 
make more than 50 official 
His only mishap—in April, 
and his navigator-wife, Br 
anded in a plowed field—didn’t discour- 
age either of the flying SALTZMANs. Next 
year, Rotary’s Golden Anniversary Con- 
vention will coincide with a meeting of 
the Arkansas Medical Society—which 
Dr. SALTZMAN heads as president. Al- 
ready he has an itinerary worked out to 
divide his time between Arkansas and 
Chicago during the big week. “But he’ll 
go to the Medical meeting without his 
navigator,” explains BEeTTy SALTZMAN, 
who plans to stay put in Chicago for the 
Convention. 


planes to 
Rotary 


when he 


trips. 


whole 


Model President. “Parliamentarianism? 
I would put it far down on my list 
of the qualities that make for a good 
President.” This is Lawyer Pau! 
E. HELLWEGE, of Boone, Iowa, speaking 


( 1} 
ID 


he being here to ready himself for the 
of supervising the 48 Clubs of Dis- 
193 as Governor this next year. 


n eye for detail, a disposition to make 


everyone present at luncheons and Com- 
mittee meetings feel needed, are of 
greater importance,” PAUL goes on. “Off- 
hand,” he says, “I would rank the in- 
gredients of a good Club President 
about this way: (1) He plans an agenda 
and works from it; (2) he answers all 
correspondence quickly and _ thought- 
fully; (3) he gets off a letter of thanks 
to a speakers—or sees that someone 
(4) he encourages the mem- 
bring in non-Rotarian visitors 
and promotes the junior-guest program. 
“One of the most successful Presidents 
our Club ever had,’ PAuL concludes, 
“was a soft-spoken, retired farmer who 
never had a day of parliamentary train- 
ing in his life. He simply worked hard 
and well at the job of making everyone 
feel welcome, needed, and useful.” 


else does: 


bers to 


Team Play. From the smooth way 
things worked, you might not have real- 
ized what a team job the 1954 Conven- 
tion in Seattle until you 
totted up the time 
people involved in its preparation—and 
then you discovered that 19 Committees, 
38 sub-Committees, and nearly 2,000 per- 


sons worked to make it the job it was: 


repre sented 


spent and numbers of 


“The job’s misnamed,” says Charles 


W. Noyes, 
Albany, N. 


Sergeant at Arms, from 
Y., giving feet a rest. 
a production unmarred by any serious 
emergencies. Planning for it began about 
three years ago, at the time of the first 
surveys of hotel accommodations and 
meeting-hall facilities. Then WARREN 
KRAFT was appointed Host Club Execu- 
Committee Chairman, and 
work began to speed up. Be- 


tive organ- 
izational 
fore relinquishing his position because 
of ill health, CHAIRMAN KRraFtT had set up 
the main organizational outlines con- 
sisting of 19 major Committees with 
their 38 sub-Committees. Nat S. Rogers 
succeeded ROTARIAN KRAFT as Chairman 
Meantime, the 
Com- 


and the work continued. 
International Convention 
mittee was moving ahead under its able 
Chairman, James Lightbody, of Vancou- 


Rotary 
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ver, B. C., Canada. The first program 
meeting was held 18 months prior to the 
first plenary session. Immediately after 
the Paris Convention, matters began to 
come to a head in housing, transporta- 
tion, entertainment, hospitality, and re- 
lated Committees. Then GERALD C. 
KEELER, RI Convention Manager, moved 
to the Seattle scene—and before ar- 
rangements were complete, 1,400 Seattle 
Rotarians and their wives had definite 
(and voluntary) assignments; 100 Ser- 
geants at Arms had donned their arm- 
bands, 175 individual Rotarians had 
been booked for the program, 37 staff- 
ers had come from Chicago, and 70 
Rotarians had worked on non-Seattle 
Committees. These totals do not include 
employees of the contractors who ar- 
ranged auditorium or stage decorations 
and other such results of all this team 
play which were amply demonstrated 
June 6-10. 


Leland’s Boys. What can an ordinary 
mortal do to step up world understand- 
ing? Ask LELAND §. POAGE, orange 
grower of Azusa, Calif., and he will 
tell you how he answered the question. 
LELAND has a Korean boy living in his 
home, the young man attending a local 
junior college. LELAND supplies him with 
room and board free. Last year the 
PoAGES pro‘ ided the same to two Peru- 
vian lads, and the year before to a 
German boy. LELAND learns of these 
students via ViISA—the Visiting Inter- 
national Students Association, which 
originated in Rotary District 160 (now 
Districts 160-A, 160-B, 160-C), and has 
now spread to District 162. VISA ac- 
quaints overseas students in the area 
with each other and with the communi- 
ties in which they are studying. LELAND 
POAGE saw this chance to carry its good 
work a step further, 


Emergency Samaritans. W. ARNOLD WarR- 
ING, president of a Seattle oyster com- 
pany, is no man to let an emergency 
bother him. Chairman of the Host Club 
Information Committee, he received a 
plaintive call the first night of the Con- 
vention from the guard who was sup- 
posed to man the emergency telephone 
board up to the wee sma’ hours. His re- 

for those wee hours had not shown 

to do? ROTARIAN WARING 

his wife met the emergency—they 

manned (and womanned) the board the 
rest of the night. 


Chicago Is Next. Yes, as the Rotary 
world well knows by now, Chicago will 
be the site of Rotary’s Golden Anniver- 
sary Convention a year hence—and in 
a sense the Convention Committee will 
be the largest ever. RI Convention 
Chairman is C. REGINALD SMITH, a manu- 
facturer of Albion, Mich. In telling in- 
coming District Governors of plans for 
the great reunion, “Rec” made them all 
members of his Committee—unofficially, 
of course. He also, at the same time, 
encouraged a Clubs and Districts to 
funnel their ideas for the Golden An- 
niversary Convention to Rotary’s Cen 
tral Office. 

THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


; - 
—~ S: 
Amateur photographers have a field day in Seattle. Shooting a harbor scene are 


Ed Best, Jr., of Stockton, Calif.; Dinaz Avari. of Karachi, Pakistan; Allen Fulenwider, 
of Jackson, Mo.; Emerson R. Dizer, of Weymouth, Mass.; Earl McDenald, of Stockton. 


Leis flown from Hawaii are given Mrs. Rhododendrons decorate parkway in 
George A. Bayles, of Seattle, and Mrs. front of Civic Auditorium—and get ad- 
Bruce Royer, of Metairie, La. by Dr. miring attention from Rotarian and Mrs, 
Min Hin Li, West Honolulu Rotarian. G. E. Torres from The Philippines. 


f 
Wy, 


They smell good, too! Here Susan Lowry whiffs pine needles and Kathy Simpson sniffs 
flowers that beautify the House of Friendship. They come from } alley Falls, Kans. 





PERSONALIA 


‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records. 


S rE DRIVER. It can be done—and 
there’s a member of the Rotary Club of 
Mount Pocono, Pa., who can prove it. 
His name is HAROLD M. StTiFFr, and for 30 
years he has been driving an automo- 
bile—and driving it well, one might add. 
In that time he has covered half a mil- 
lion miles, has had no accidents, has not 


been arrested. Now to him has come a 


For safe driving: an award (see item). 


It was 


totary 


Merit Award from Safe Drivers. 
presented at a meeting of his 
Club (see photo). He received it 
JACK Rusu (left), founder of Safe Driv- 
ers, Was then congratulated by the 1953- 
54 Club President, GERALD M. PossINGER 
(right). 


from 


Follow-up. The GrocGans, pére et fils, 
specialize, it would seem, in serving in 
a very special way their Rotary Club of 
Oblong, IlJ., in which Rotary 
International anni- 
Twenty-five years ago, when 


years in 
observes special 
versaries. 
Rotary marked its silver birthday, Roy 
P. GROGAN was his Club’s President. 
Now in 1954-55—Rotary’s Golden Year— 
Roy GRoGAN’s son, DEAN, is serving in 
the Presidential chair. 


Verse. When JoserpH E. POooLey, an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club of 
Madison, N. J., recently took to verse to 
express his thoughts on matters med- 
ical, here was the outcome: 

Of late I find among 
The lack of proper vitamins 
A, 3. ¢,. Dd, B, Ff, and G, 
t, 1,3; &, &, M,N, and P. 
My metabolic ills to fill, 

In powder, pellet, or in pill 
Important all. Yet I've 
The most important of the bunch 

Is simply breakfast, dinner, lunch. 


iy sins 


a hunch 


most 
live- 


Brand of Service. At home in 
trade associations, Rotarians in the 
stock country of Meagher County, Mon- 
tana, are at home on the range. It’s 
ROTARIAN W. Y. Fow er, of White Sul- 
phur Springs, who points out that the 
unty Live 


tock 


120-member Meagher Co 


Association is practically a b of 
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Rotary. Organizer GreorGcE BInc is a char- 
ter member, Past Secretary, and Past 
President of the White Sulphur Springs 
Club. The Association chairman, PAUL 
WYLIE, is another Club Past President. 
ELMER HANSON, A. M. Epwarps, L. E. 
SEDGWICK, STATE SENATOR W. A. DOoNa- 
HOE, L. C. Raper, Ray E. BAILey, Jor 
STALCUP, R. W. JOHNSON, and ToM ADAMS 
are also active Association workers and 
Rotarians. Their range the 
range, from keeping brands recorded to 
fighting livestock diseases. 


services 


Doer. When BERNARD J. VOLL, a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of South Bend, 
Ind., takes on a job, of this you can be 
certain: it gets done 
and done well. Most 
recent job “well done” 
was that of chairman. 
ship of a county-wide 
drive to raise 514 mil- 
lion dollars needed for 
a hospital-expansion 
program. Lesser men 
might well have 
found an excuse to be . 
busy at other Voll 
“activity,” but RoTARIAN VOLL took the 
job on. The result—the raising of the 
entire amount—speaks for itself and 
for BERNARD VOLL. 


some 


Links. The University College of Hull, 
England, has become the University of 
Hull by reason of Her Majesty the 
Queen’s grant of a charter recently. 
Linked closely to the University are 
three Hull Rotarians: JOHN NICHOLSON, 
who is the institution’s vice-chancellor; 
H. I. Loren, first chairman of the court 
of governors; and BrRYNMoR JONES, pro- 
vice-chancellor. 


Deaf Aiders. The Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, more 
than a century old, is almost a Rotary 
project, it might seem to someone look- 
ing over its list of officers and directors. 


A. J, Bacon 


A quartette of Past Presidents jrom 
Lake City, Fla—all from one family: 
Walter Hackney, Sr.; his sons, Thomas 
A. (left) and Walter (right); his son- 
in-law, Clarence Brown (second right). 


Two of the three board members are 
Rotarians, while the staff of officers has 
a similar proportion. Here they are: 
president, TRUMAN L. INGLE, of Fulton, 
Mo.; first vice-president, JAMES H. GAL- 
LOWAY, Of Rochester, N. Y.; secretary, 
STANLEY D. Rortu, of Olathe, Kans. The 
board members are VIRGIL W. EPPERSON, 
of Vancouver, Wash., and DANIEL T. 
CLus, of White Plains, N. Y. 


Topper. The city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and its organizations have honored 
many community leaders for their ac- 
complishments, but only to ALFRED A. 
BENESCH, a member of the local Rotary 
Club, have been presented distinguished 
public-service awards by the Board of 
Education, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Citizens League, and the Community 
Fund. He is now serving his 29th con- 
secutive year as a member of the city’s 
Board of Education. 


Adventure. A four-year adventure in 
service involving the fortunes of war 
and peace has just come to a happy end. 
In June a serious-minded young man be- 
came a chemical engineer in graduation 
ceremonies at the Case Institute of 
Technology in Cleveland, Ohio. The 
story began back in the dark days of 
World War II when Estonia, the home- 
land of young HEINO PUHK, was overrun 
first by Communist invaders and then 
by Nazis. With 45 other refugees, 
Heino fied across the Gulf of Finland in 
a boat built to carry 16 people. From 
Finland he went to Sweden, where he 
became a laboratory assistant in a 
chemical plant. Still his goal was the 
United States. After protracted negotia- 
tions he won a scholarship to study at 
the Case Institute. But a scholarship 


Serving as the general officers of Rotary International in Great Britain and Ireland 
for the year 1954-55 are (left to right) President Edward H. Birchall, senior active 
member, Oxford, England; Vice-President David Dick, clergyman, Stirling, Scotland ; 
Immediate Past President Spencer J. Hollands, Wallington, England; Treasurer y ee 
W atchurst, Warrington, England. The last two are senior active members of their Clubs, 
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alone was not enough: he had to gain 
entry to the U.S.A. Through an uncle 
who had been a Rotarian in Estonia, he 
finally came into contact with the Ro- 
tary Club of East Cleveland. That Club 
made the necessary affidavits of support 
and HEINO North America. 
Later East Cleveland Rotarians stepped 
into the picture again to help him meet 
his financial For HEINO 
PuHK, his June graduation was a re- 
For East Cleveland Rotarians 
who had shared HEINo’s aspirations, his 
own, 


sailed for 


obligations. 
ward. 
reward was theilt 


Fifty .. . Fifty. y times in as many 
vears the board of trustees of Ohio State 
University has elected 

CaRL E. STEEB, of Co- 

imbus, Ohio, as its 

ecretary—which may 

some kind of a rec- 

ord. SECRETARY STEEB, 

a Columbus Rotarian 

ince 1912, has signed 

95,760 diplomas, miss- 

ng only 1,824 issued 

prior to his board of 

ti affiliation in 

; served his Club as 
1925-26, his District as 
1929-30, and Rotary Inter- 


a] 


national as a Director in 1932-33. 


Steeb 


ustees 

104. ROTARIAN STE! 
President in 
Governor in 


Author. From the press has come Bi- 
centennial Ode to Columbia Unive rsity 
(The Williams Press, 32 Richmond Ter- 
iten Island 1, N. Y., 
50 cents), a a poem by VERNON 
B. HAMPTON, President of the Rotary 
Club of Staten Island, N. Y., educator, 
and president of the National Edwin 
Markham Memorial Association. The 
Ode current problems of na- 
tional and international import in con- 
with 200th = anni- 


ce, St. George, St 


16-stan 


stresses 


nection Columbia’s 


Prayer Project. WILLIAM J. MALCOLM, 
a retired clergyman and member of the 
Rotary Club of Three Rivers, Mich., is 
compiling an unusual book composed of 
prayers written by Rotarians. Assisted 
by fellow Three Rivers Rotarians, he 

rote to Rotarians in the 48 States of 

U.S.A. and in Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii. All but three responded as 
ested with prayer of 75 words. 


TOA 


AvuGust, 1954 


Photo: Markow 


The purpose: to use as invocations at 
Rotary Club meetings. Vhen all re- 
quests have been met, the Three Rivers 
Rotary Club plans to incorporate the 
prayers in a booklet. 


A quintette of cousins—four of them 
the King Sisters, who took time, dur- 
ing a singing engagement, to visit the 
fifth, Douglas Driggs. He was Phoenix, 
Ariz., 1953-54 Rotary Club President. 
Rotarian Honors. Harry Hickson, of 
Doncaster, England, has been appointed 
president of the Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Surveyors, with a seat 
on the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Stewart MAGGs, also 
of Doncaster, has been named chairman 
of the Sheffield 
Electrical Associa 
tion. FORSTER W. 
FREEMAN, JR., of Pat 
erson, N. J., has been 
chosen president of 
the New Jersey Stat: 
Bar Association 
ALFRED Tiscu, of Chi- 
co, Calif., has been 
appointed a membe! 
of the National Ad- 


Area 


Tisch 





They ‘Strike’ 


‘ 
SINCE 1919, when members of the 
Rotary Club of Chicago, IIl., started 
their bowling league, many a Ro- 
tarian has built up fellowship while 
knocking down pins. 

Recently five of the old-time Chi- 
cago bowlers got together with a 
plan. Though their average age was 
68, they figured their Rotary bowling 
experience totalled 141 years. Feel- 
ing their oats, the oldsters issued a 
challenge to Bowling League Presi- 
dent Donald H. Wilson: “We'll bowl 
any five men you pick. And we'll 
beat them.” 


A. Yates. 





for Fellowship 


Chicago’s youngster and oldster bowling teams, joined on the alleys, are 
separated by the ball-return rack. They are (standing, left to right) Bernard 
H. Temte, George J. Renaldi, /lf I. Rivenes, Donald H. Wilson, Albert 
Kircher (trophy donor), Henry D. Hughes, Henry E. Baylis; (front row) 
Edward L. Toffenetti, Stuart Patterson, Raymond D. Wagoner, and George 
The oldsters won the tournament with two games out of three. 


President Wilson promptly picked 
the five newest members of the Ch 
cago Club—with an average age of 
36. The ten men met, worked out 
their handicaps (roughly equal ones), 
and the tournament was under way. 
The results: (1) the won 
two games out of three, to claim the 
handsome cup donated by 
Albert Kircher, a Chicago Rotary 
bowler since 1926; (2) five new mem- 
bers made friends with five experi 
enced Rotarians; and (3) the oldster 
youngster match has 


oldsters 


sterling 


become an an 


nual Chicago event 


Photo: Kaufmann & Fabry 

















Check Your Mileage 


| a A WORLD compressed by swift forms of travel, distances often 
deceive. To test your mileage judgment, identify each of the four 
places shown and then determine how far it is in air-miles from 
Washington, D. C. The photo captions hint at what the place is and 
give you three mileage choices. (Answers are at bottom of page.) 


ge WP le 


Landlocked harbor of an island continent’s oldest city: 
(a) 5,749 miles, (b) 9,749 miles, (c) 12,749 miles. 


Ancient stone structures that stand Site of Inca culture in the Andes 
along the Nile River: (a) 5.862 miles, in South America: (a) 1.627 miles, 
(b) 8,862 miles, (c) 12,862 miles. (b) 3,627 miles, (c) 8,627 miles. 


Island resort off the Carolina coast that is part of the Brit- 
ish Empire: (a) 523 miles, (b) 823 miles, (c) 1,823 miles. 
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For half a century have Rotarian and 
Mrs. Tully Goodwin, of Florala-Lock- 
hart, Ala., been wed. He has served 
many terms in the State Legislature. 


visory Committee on Foreign Trade in 
Fruits by the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States. RoTARIAN TISCH is a 
Past District Governor of Rotary Inter- 
national. ...F. WAYNE GRAHAM, of 
Morris, Ill., who served as a Director of 
Rotary International in 1951-52, was 
appointed to the Illinois State Board of 
Dental Examiners. 

JOHN BEARDALL, of Chatham, Ont., 
Canada, has been granted a life mem- 
bership in the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety of Canada in recognition of the 
public service rendered by his radio 
station in giving detailed weather fore- 
casts. ... Because 2,500 people in Lou- 
donville, Ohio, were able to keep a 
secret from one of their fellow citizens, 
Dr. GAILLARD B. FULLER, who had 
served them as physician and surgeon 
for 50 years, was completely surprised 
when at a regular meeting of his Rotary 
Club he was honored by his host of 
friends. He was presented a 50-year 
honor pin by the Ohio Medical Associa- 
tion. 


Turnabout. When Eric L. WaAvuGH 
came to Northwestern University in 
Evanston, IIl., from Northern Ireland 
on the scholarship provided by District 
213 and 214, he wanted to carry the idea 
of international understanding a bit 
further. So, when he got the oppor- 
tunity to conduct a weekly program on 
an Evanston radio station, he began fea- 
turing Sunday-afternoon interviews 
with exchange teachers, overseas stu- 
dents, and other international visitors. 
Before long he had brought interview- 
ees from 16 countries to his microphone. 
One of them was Nout PHIM (left in 
photo), the first undergraduate to study 
in the United States from Cambodia 
(French Indo-China). 


{ visitor from Cambodia, Nol Phim, 
is interviewed by a visitor from North- 
ern Ireland, Eric Waugh (see item). 
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rief Items on Club Activities around the World 


Know Your Town’ On a spur of Massa- 


the 'Headers Say chusetts land that 
juts out into the At- 


lantic Ocean is MARBLEHEAD, one of the 
oldest U. S. communities. Its residents 
fittingly call themselves “ ’Headers,”’ and 
they'll proudly tell you that their town 
is the birthplace of the American Navy 
and their harbor is the yachting center 
1f the Eastern seaboard. Members of 
the Rotary Club there, like their fellow 
townspeople, are proud of their town’s 
ong history, and to keep alive their 
bright interest in it they plan to hold a 
Club meeting this Summer in one of 
MARBLEHEAD’s pre-Revolutionary War 
homes. The idea was first tried last Sum- 
mer when the Club met in a three-story 
home called the Lee Mansion, which 
now houses the Marblehead Historical 
Society. There amid a priceless collec- 
tion of documents, antiques, and por- 
traits, MARBLEHEAD Rotarians met and 
then toured the building with several 
visiting Rotarians. In Rotary’s Golden 
(Anniversary Year, many Clubs plan to 
write their histories, and thus have on 
their schedules historical visits similar 
to MARBLEHEAD’s meeting this Summer. 


Honors Go to Good schoolwork by 


Honor Students industrious students 


gets recognition from 
parents, teachers, and often from Rotary 
Clubs. In JANESVILLE, WIs., for example, 
the Rotary Club annually entertains 
members of the National Honor Society 
ie local high school. Recently the 
anniversary of this student gather- 
was marked when 57 members of 
the Society were hosted by the JANEs- 
Club. . . . In Gary, IND., not long 
igo, the local Rotary Club applauded 
cholastic achievement by hosting 17 
op students of the graduating classes 
of eight local high schools. 
Yes, some New Zea- 
landers in PALMER- 
STON NORTH recently 
“stripped” for action by taking off their 
shirts and donning shorts to do a day’s 
work out-of-doors. They were all Ro- 
tarians who formed a “working bee” on 
the grounds of a local kindergarten. Af- 
ter hours of toil in the sun they could 
point to a building freshly painted and 
the entire ground area cleared for fur- 
ther work on a play area and the con 
struction of a sand pit. 


New Zealanders 
Strip for Action 


Does a Rotary Club’s 
service program de- 
pend upon the size 
of its membership? The answer, as dem- 
onstrated by Clubs in lands around the 
world, is “No.” For example, the Ro- 
tary Club of VISNAGAR, INDIA, has 20 
members, yet it follows a full program 
in the four avenues of service. In Com 


Visnagar Keeps 
Busy Schedule 
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munity Service alone, here is what the 
Club accomplished in a recent 30-day 
period: It held an outdoor gathering in 
a near-by village and distributed confec- 
tions to the children there; spearheaded 
a program for brightening living quar- 
ters in certain local areas; held a dinner 
in another near-by village, and thus ex- 
tended understanding of Rotary among 
nonmembers; formed plans for promot- 
ing improved sanitary methods in the 
processing of milk; and began an ac- 
tivity aimed at focusing attention on the 
benefits of cleaner streets. It also has 
under way plans for “adopting” a vil- 
lage and working out for it some com 
munity-betterment projects. 


Inviting the ladies to 
Rotary occasions — 
or arranging special 
“nights” for them—is a formula many 
Clubs use for adding charm and _ in- 
creased pleasure to their social events. 
For example, in MOUNT PLEASANT, Iowa, 
recently the Rotary Club held a “Ladies’ 
Night” that was especially successful 
because it had an international touch. 
As a memento of the evening, each lady 
was given a gift from overseas, with 24 
nations being represented in the array 
of presents. 

In ANSONIA, CONN., not long ago the 
local Rotary Club installed its new of- 
ficers with the ladies there to witness 
the ceremonies, while in WALDEN, N. Y.. 
the Rotary Club combined an annive1 
sary dinner with a féte for the ladies. 

Other Clubs that recently entertained 
the ladies include JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH 
AFRICA; CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. I., CAN 
ADA; LYNCHBURG, VA.; and SPRINGVILLE 
N. Y 


Some Big Nights 
for the Ladies! 


mankind's 
greatest killers —tu 
berculosis—is losing 
ground in the Canadian Province of New- 
foundland, where some 360,000 people 
live on the island and in the Labrador 
territory. This winning battle goes back 
to 1944, when the St. JoHN’s Rotary Club 
organized the Newfoundland Tubercu- 
losis Association. Financed by an annual 
sale of Christmas Seals, the Association’s 
program is threefold: health education, 
case finding, and rehabilitation. One of 
its earliest problems was the mass X-ray- 
ing of persons in sparsely populated 
coastal communities. They couldn't 
travel to St. John’s for X-ray examina- 
tion, so it was decided to bring an X-ray 
clinic to them. A converted U. S. Navy 
crash boat was bought and_ fully 
equipped as a seaborne X-ray laboratory. 
It was named the Christmas Seal, and is 
now making its second tour of coastal 
towns. To reach interior communities 
along railway lines, a special car was 
outfitted with “lab” equipment, while 


Assay St. John’s One of 


Health Service 


oto: Henry 


A Rotary bell for the Duisburg, Ger- 
many, Club begins its journey from 
Mission, Kans. H.D.McEachen (right) 
1953-54 President of the Kansas Club, 
hands the gift to Rotarian Geo. Maser, 
former host to a Duisburg exchange 
student, for overseas shipment. Earlier 
a bell was shipped to Seoul, Korea. 


{ rural medical camp sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Tiruchirapalli, India, 
gets a visitor: the Governor of Madras 
State. Rotarian doctors have attended 
to more than 250 cases at the camp, and 
the Governor praised its operation. 


4 proud farm boy and a healthy Here- 
ford heifer are brought together by Joe 
E. Boyd, 1953-54 President of the Tay- 
lorville, Ill., Rotary Club, sponsor of 
a calf chain for 4-H youth. The lad, 
Dan Reed, will give the Club his heifer’s 
first calf for awarding to another boy. 


Photo: Providence Journal-Bulletin 


Here the potato is king! Cranston, 
R. 1., Rotarians and potato growers 
hold some of the “spuds” displayed at 
a Club meeting that featured 16 kinds 
of potatoes. They were later given to 
the local welfare office for the needy. 
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Phot Hingley 
Not apples but bright carnations for 
schoolteachers of Hanover, Ont., Can- 
ada, are being presented here by W. J. 
Klie, 1953-54 President of the local 
Rotary Club. It’s part of the Club's 
celebration of “Education Week,” and 
the teachers of three schools 
honored at several large gatherings, 
addressed on teaching by Rotarian Klie. 


were 


towns remote from rail service are reg 
ularly visited by a bus simila 
equipped. Today these three travelling 
clinics have X-rayed 300,000 Newfound 
landers. In the field of education the 
Association uses radio, films, 
institutes, and 
nate information 
and its rehabilitation work 
giving assistance to nearly 1,000 pa 
tients. As the Tuberculosis Associatior 
rounded out a decade of service, a S1 
JOHN’s Rotarian measured the 
accomplished with these words: 
coincidence that in the last ten years 
the Province’s tuberculosis dea 
has been nearly quartered.” 


teachers 
newspapers to dissemi 
about tuberculosis 
is present 


results 


‘It is no 


Closer ties 


Rotarians and teer 


tween 


What Is Rotary? 
These Lads Know! 


agers are ce veloping 


daily on baseball fields, in Boy Scout 
camps, at career-day 
especially in Rotary Club meetings. How 
these friendly bonds are formed at Club 
seen in the “junior 


gatherings, and 


meetings is asso- 
ciates” program of the Rotary Club of 
Boston, Mass. There a group of 14 boys, 
one from each local high school, attends 
Rotary meetings for a 12-week 
one group starting in the Spring, an 
other in the Fall. The lads wear badges 
sit at different tables 


pel iod, 


Behind this smiling foursome is a spa- 
cious station wagon purchased by the 
Rotary Club of Greeley. Colo., for the 
local Easter Seal chapter. It will be 
used at a camp for the handicapped. 
With Mrs. Irene Rowland, of the Easter 
Seal Society, are (left to right) J. R. 
Clayton, 1953-54 Club President, and 
Committeemen Willson and Alilnutt. 
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“There’s Iran,” says Rotarian Alfred 
{dams at an around-the-world meeting 
of the Boone, N. C., Rotary Club, as 
he points to the homeland of the two 
Club guests beside him. The meeting 
featured letters from Rotary Clubs of 
many lands (see item), and as they 
were read a ribbon traced the “tour” 
on the map from country to country. 


earn much about Rotary’s program and 
the men who make it work. At the 
meeting of each period the boys put on 


last 
the program, with many school officials 
present. A recent youth program con- 
sisted of a panel discussion of “What 
America Means to Me,” and the 
who participated in it were reported to 
made a “skillful 
opportunities of freedom in the 


States.” 


boys 


analysis of the 
United 


have 


In Baton Rovuce, La., the Rotary Club’s 
‘junior guests” recently presented a 


program, as did others in Concorp, N. C. 


Rotarian Alfred Ad- 
ams, of Boone, N.C 


Circle Globe Via 
Air-Mail Route 


with a 
Club’s 


was a 
problem. As Chairman of his 
International Service Committee, he had 
a program coming up and 
lake it truly international. He got his 
together, they 


man 


wanted to 


Committeemen 


) 


In the Indian village of Rajupalem, a 
Rotarian doctor of near-by Nellore puts 
a stethoscope to a youngster during a 
free medical examination. It is part 
of the Nellore Rotary Club’s health- 
improvement program for its region, 


Sain RET RR 


Photo: Warbeck 


What do Rotarians of Griffin, Ga., 
think of the Four-Way Test? Here is 
a sign of their appraisal of it. On 
this billboard—and three others like 
it—the Griffin Club puts the Four-Way 
Test before its community. The word- 
ing of the Test has been altered to 
make its four points quickly readable 
by passing pedestrians and motorists. 


did: 
they 


what 
Directory 


about it, and this is they 
From Rotary’s Official 
chose overseas Club Presidents and Sec- 
with classifications to match 
Boone’s 34 members, and to 
these men letters were written asking 
them to write to their vocational coun- 
terparts in the Boone Club. In came re- 
sponses from several countries, and all 
were used on the International Service 
program, with recipient giving 
ights of his letters and comments 
on points he found particularly inter- 
esting. As the letters were and 
new countries visited, a large map (see 
photo) traced the tour by means of a 
black ribbon. Said a Club spokesman of 
the program, “The letters gave each 
member a part in the program and im- 
With Rotary’s 


retaries 


those of 


each 


high 


read 


pressed us graphic ally 


international scope “4 


When a Rotary Club 
stu- 

dents in its commu- 
nity, who can measure how far-reaching 
the good effects will be? For example, 
take the Rotary Club of LAWRENCE, 
and its experience in entertain- 


Students Bring 


Nations Closer overseas 


hosts 


K ANS., 
ng some 150 students from other lands 
studying at the University of 


At a banquet held in the University’s 


Kansas. 


fround this dual-spout fountain dec- 
orated with a Rotary emblem are Ro- 
tarians and city officials of San Pablo 
City, The Philippines. It is the first 
of several fountains presented to the 
city by the Rotary Club. Taking in- 
augural drinks are Archimedes P. Brion 
(left), 1953-54 Club President, and 
Tomas Dizon, the community's Mayor. 
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Student Union Building, the LAWRENCE 
Club brought together some 300 persons 
in surroundings that bespoke the inter- 
dependency of nations. Amid flags of 
| United Nations countries, students 
from Mexico, Colombia, Finland, Swe- 
den, and Norway presented an interna 
tional program. Each student guest was 
given a “Jayhawker” pin symbolic of 
the University of Kansas. The students 
numbered nearly 150 and represented 
10 countries. 

Another Kansas Rotary Club that re- 
cently firmed some friendly ties with 
milar hospitality to students from 
overseas was that of BaLpwin. The 
tudents came from Baker University 
and the party given for them high- 
ghted the “Gay ’90s” era of the United 
States with costumes and dancing of 
that period. . . . The Rotary Club of 
Syracuse, N. Y., recently made the most 
of its proximity to Syracuse University 
by entertaining nearly 200 students 
tudying there from other lands. It was 
the second year of the affair, and it 
featured musical numbers by the stu- 
dents and a brief talk on Rotary. 


Unley Lights a In a home for the 
Few Dark Spots incurably ill in UN- 

LEY, AUSTRALIA, pa- 
tients can write letters or read in their 
beds after the ceiling lights have been 
turned out, but such was not always the 
case. Formerly, at “lights out” time all 
rooms were darkened as there were no 
ndividual night lights. The Rotary Club 
of UNLEY became aware of the need for 
pecial lighting facilities at the home, 
nd appropriated $1,000 for the installa- 
tion of wall plugs at each bed for con- 
necting lamps, fans, or heaters. 


25th Year for For 11 Rotary Clubs 
11 More Clubs in several countries 
August brings an im- 

portant date: their silver anniversary. 
These 25th-year celebrants are: Au- 
susta, Ark.; Wallace, Idaho; Oswestry, 
England; Workington, England; New 
\thens, Ill.; Colombo, Ceylon; Ararat, 
\ustralia; Mount Union, Pa.; Stuart, 
Fla.; Resistencia, Argentina; Corrien- 
tes, Argentina 

\t the 40th-anniversary celebration of 
the Rotary Club of MoBILE, ALA., it was 
recalled how Rotary came to that com- 
munity after two MoBILE men had at- 
tended Rotary meetings in Cur1caco, ILL. 
and JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Still active in the 
MosiLe Club are six of its charter mem- 
bers, each of whom was specially intro- 
duced at the anniversary gathering. 

With some 125 Rotarians and guests 
present, the Rotary Club of CROTON-ON 
Hupson, N. Y., recently celebrated its 
5th anniversary at a dinner that fea 
tured some reminiscing, entertainment, 
and the reading of four lines of verse 
about each member. CROTON-ON-HUDSON 
has three charter members still active 
in the Club. 


Cranston Stocks For two months the 


Distant Libraries townspeople of 
CRANSTON, R. L., 


scoured their hon ibraries, attics, and 
basement storerooms for useful volumes 
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Looking for a different way to handle a roll call? Here's one: On this 8-by-10- 
foot map are electric-light bulbs alongside the names of Rotary Clubs. It was 
used at the Conference of District 291, and for each Club present a light went on. 
Shaking hands before the electrically wired map are A. Z. Baker (left), Past Ro- 
tary International Director, and C, Stanton Gallup, District Governor for 1953-54. 


i 
: io 


Called the “House of Rotary” by the Rotary Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., this sectional 
design depicts many elements of the four avenues of service. Here several Pitts- 
burgh Rotarians are “building the house.” It was designed espec ially for the educa- 
tion of new members, and is being shown to other Clubs in the Pittsburgh area. 


Getting beyond their own business problems and learning something about the other 
fellow’s, Cloquet, Minn., Rotarians visit a local wood-products plant. Following 
the tour, they were served luncheon with Exchange Club members and other guests. 
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As 


Tue quickest way to get a job done 
is to do it yourself—so goes an axiom 
that Rotary Clubs have proved time 
and again. Recently Rotarians in 
Goodland, Kans., put the do-it-your- 
self theory into practice for the kid- 
dies of the community. 

This western Kansas town of 5,000 
grownups and lively children needed 
new equipment for the playground. 
The Rotary Club took the 
a project in Community Service—not 
by allotting funds, but by Club mem- 
bers rolling up their sleeves and do- 
ing the work themselves. 

Thus did some busy men of Good- 
land, vocations from 
dental finance-company 


job on as 


ranged 


whose 
surgery to 





Take a Page from Goodland 


long as lawyers can drive nails, 
merchants 
ants spread paint, Rotary Clubs will 
tackle 
their 
is a building job that a Rotary Club 
in Kansas recently took on. Perhaps 
it holds an 


The Goodland “work crew” takes a ten-minute “break” from the job’s chores. 


saw wood, and account- 
building and repair jobs for 


communities. Reported below 


idea for your Club. 


management, gather in a member’s 
machine shop in work clothes to 
build swings from used pipe, and 
ater to erect and paint them on the 
It was a job that took time 
amount of back bend- 


grounds. 
and no small 
ing, but it produced safe swings for 
Goodland youngsters and some hearty 
fellowship for Goodland Rotarians. 

Sometimes it’s a neighbor’s barn 
that needs rebuilding, or park benches 
that need repainting. Whatever the 
work, a Goodland Rotarian 
it all up this way: “When you put 
your muscles into something, you get 
closer to it, and at the same time you 
get closer to the men who flex their 
nuscles with you.” 


summed 








they felt they could do without. Behind 
their searching was the CRANsTON Ro- 
tary Club. It had learned that in an 
Australian town named MUSWELLBROOK, 
two new school libraries were in need 
of textbooks on almost any subject. See- 
ing an opportunity for International 
Service, and to help some faraway 
youngsters learn their better, 
the CRANSTON Club opened a book drive 
for MUSWELLBROOK. The result: several 
cartons containing 500 books were re- 
cently shipped to the Rotary Club of 
MUSWELLBROOK for presentation to the 
schools. 


lessons 


Not all that the Ro- 


What's Doing in 
Oroville? Much! tary Club of Oro- 
VILLE, CALIF., has 


been doing, but still much of it was re- 
cently reviewed by Club members as 
the end of 1953-54 drew near. High on 


D2 


its list of “things done” was a clothing 
for Korea that sent and a 
half tons of clothes and shoes to that 
war-torn country. The yuletide saw 
Club members out collecting toys for 
repair and distribution to children of 
needy families and the allocation of 
$400 for baskets of food. OROVILLE points 
with pride, too, at the selection of its 
candidate, William C. Sanford, for a 
1954-55 Rotary Foundation Fellowship. 


drive one 


Since last month’s 
listing of new Rotary 
Clubs, Rotary has en- 
tered 61 more communities in many 
parts of the world. They are (with the 
sponsoring Clubs in parentheses): Ku- 
rayoshi (Tottori), Japan; Sendai (Ka- 
goshima), Japan; Gulbarga (Hydera- 
bad), India; Seymour (Euroa), Aus- 
tralia; La Cumbre (Capilla del Monte), 


61 New Clubs 
in Rotary World 


Argentina; Montero (Santa Cruz), Bo- 
livia; Ponte: Nova (Belo Horizonte), 
Brazil; La Boca (Buenos Aires), Argen- 
tina; Ensenada (Ciudad Eva Peron), 
Argentina; Berazategui (Quilmes), Ar- 
gentina; Blaya (Bordeaux), France; 
Thebarton-Hindmarsh (Adelaide), Aus- 
tralia; Villach (Klagenfurt), Austria; 
Lavras (Leopoldina), Brazil; Whittle- 
sey, England; Naantali (Turku-Abo and 
Turun Linna-Abo Slott), Finland; Tour- 
coing (Lille), France; Roubaix (Lille), 
France; Temperley (Lomas de Zamora), 
Argentina; Albardon (San Juan), Ar- 
gentina; Pirapora (Montes 
Brazil; Lo Espajo (San 

Chile; Wellington, England; Amarante 
(Oporto), Portugal; Tamagusta (Nico- 
Heliopolis (Cairo), Egypt; 
srazil; 


Claros), 
sernardo), 


sia), Cyprus; 


Astorga (Arapongas), Belgrano 


To further a worthy educational 
improved reading ability—a 
check is presented to Rotarian E. E. 
Sechriest (right), high-scheol prin- 
cipal, by Vernon L. Cohen, 1953-54 
President of the Ensley, Ala., Rotary 
Club. The money paid for a slide pro- 
jector and reading accelerator seen 
on the table. A teacher (at right) 
holds a plaque commemorating the gift. 
(Buenos Aires), Argentina; Iwamiza- 
wa (Sapporo), Japan; Meaux (Paris), 
France; Selestat (Strasbourg and Col- 
mar), France; Toul (Nancy), France; 
Bentheim (Osnabriick), Germany; Ven- 
(Blois), France; Sanary-Bandol 
France; Aveiro (Oporto), 
Portugal; Lyon-Est (Lyon), France; 
Maravatio (Zitacuaro), Mexico; Mala 
(Canete), Brazil; Mafra (Jaragua do Sul 
and Rio Negro), Brazil; Gore Bay (Sud- 
bury), Ont., Canada; Sakaide (Taka- 
matsu), Japan; Kishiwada (Osaka), Ja- 
pan; Te Puke (Tauranga), New Zea- 
land; Tochigi (Utsunomiya), Japan; 
Fairfield (Liverpool), Australia; Tecua- 
la (Mazatlan), Mexico; Tinogasta (Ca- 
tarmarca), Argentina; Apatzingan 
(Uruapan and Patzcuaro), Mexico; York 
(Northam), Australia; Wormerveer- 
Krommenie (Zaandam), The Nether- 
lands; Reutlingen-Tubingen (Stutt- 
gart), Germany. 

La Grange (Schulenburg), Tex.; De- 
witt (Syracuse), N. Y.; Salem (Cory- 
don), Ind.; Kennedy (Millport), Ala.; 
Jacksonville (Kinston and Maysville), 
N. C.; Lemon Grove (La Mesa), Calif.; 
Pinellas Park (St. Petersburg), Fla.; 
Yuba City (Marysville), Calif.; Daly 
City (South San Francisco), Calif. 


dome 
(Toulon), 
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Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2] 


this story will encourage other Clubs to 
assist in providing much needed scholar- 
ships at all levels of nursing—graduate, 
basic collegiate and diploma programs, 
nursing. And we hope, too, 
article encourage many 
Rotarians to 
related health fields 


practical 
that the 
daughters 
nursing ot 


will 
and sons—of 
choose 
as their careers 
‘Another Four-Legged Ambassador’ 
Recalled by H. H 
Lumber Retaile) 
Brookville, Ohio 
The “subfeature” entitled Four-Legged 
imbassadors of Goodwill, by Gerald W. 
Young [THE Rotarian for May], reminds 
us here in the Rotary Club of Brookville 
of our own project. We have now made 
second contribution of a heifer to 
some displaced family in Europe. Vern 
Dull, a Past President, accompanied our 
first heifer shipment as a volunteer 
“seagoing cowboy.” It will be, he takes 
every opportunity to point out, an ex- 
perience in international understanding 
that he will never forget. 


Rasor, Rotarian 


our 


‘Comics Getting Lousier’ 

Thinks ALEXANDER J. Buzo 

9-Year-Old Son of Rotarian 

Armidale, Australia 

[Re: Comic Books, THE ROTARIAN for 
February.] 

Comics are getting lousier and lousier 
every day as the stories run out. Even 
some funny ones are nuts, such as Fox- 
sy Fagan, Buggsy Bear, and all funny 
film comics. The B8umstead comics are 
of the best out. Here we 
have a “could be” comic story. Chic 
Young, I think, is one of the best comic 
authors. He could beat Walt Disney. 
He expresses the life of Dagwood, 
Blondie, Cookie, and Alexander very 
well. The Woodleys, too, are typical 
(Herb) and the neighborhood. Dag- 
boss, Mr. Dithers, I think is a 
mean old man 


one comics 


woot l’s 


‘Let Comics Be Good As Possible’ 
ARTHUR MorTIMER, Rotarian 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Mfr 
St. Pancras, England 
[Re: Comic 
month for February.] 


Says 


Books, debate-of-the- 
If children must have comics, let them 
In our country, 
strong upward 
The reason is Marcus Morris, 
vicar of St. James, Birkdale, 
Southport, Lancashire, who now edits 
four children’s comics: streamlined, 
strip illustrated, written for children in 
an Atom Age. The circulation of three 
of them—Eagle, Girl, and Robin—is 
more than 2 mi A new one, Swift, 
will add another half a million. 

Mr. Morris maintains 


be as good as possible. 


omics have taken a 
trend 


forme! 


ion 


The Reverend 
that the worst feature of bad comics is 
their repetition of a petty, tit-for-tat, 
revenge motive. In his pages sadism is 


barred and virtue always triumphs. 
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Boys are served generous portions of 
unadulterated science. Religion, when 
mentioned, ‘s treated as adventure. The 
girls’ comic paper is strictly earthbound. 
Plenty of boy characters are included, 
as well as vaguely artistic features, and 
even straight religion in parish-maga- 
zine style. 

The Morris publications have meant 
a vast improvement in presentation, il- 
lustration, and writing; however, as do 
other comics, they disregard political 
and social realities. Nevertheless, they 
are considered well-produced, intelligent 
publications. If they are uplifting in 
character, more power to them! 


Re: Helping Husbands in Rotary 
By Mrs. CHARLES BOWEN 
Wife of Rotarian 
Dalton, Georgia 

Whenever I read in the Rotary Re 
porter department of THE RoTaRIAn of 
how some Club has honored the wives 
of its members on some special occa- 
sion such as a ladies’ night, I am always 
glad that we aren't organized into a 
club like the wives of many club men 
are. We're too organized now. By be- 
ing honored at a special meeting, it’s 
something extra done just for us to 
make us feel that we’re important to 
our husbands. 

Also, I know there are ways we can 
help as wives rather than as auxiliary 
club women. My husband has a way of 
saying, “We'll do it,” when he is given 


some job to do, and we do it. When he 
was elected Secretary of his Rotary 
Club two years ago, we decided I would 
keep a scrapbook for the Club, and I’m 
still Serapbook Custodian. The scrap- 
book has proved quite helpful on sev- 
eral occasions, and I enjoy keeping it. 
Of course, now that my husband has 
been eiected President for 1954-55, there 
are many ways to coéperate with him 
and him. It may mean taking 
over some of his baby-sitting time for 
the children so he can do the extra jobs 
that will come up from time to time, 
or it may mean bookkeeping tasks or 
the like. 

Whether it is serving on a Rotary 
Committee at Christmas time to clothe 
several needy children with money 
given for the purpose by the Club, or 
helping to decorate for special occasions 
at which we wives are invited to be 
present, or furnishing transportation 
for our exchange student—well, those 
are just a few of the ways in which we 
Rotarian wives in Dalton try to help 
Our husbands may better Ro- 
tarians because of it 


assist 


become 


A Note to Yachtsmen 

From J. A. Hope, Rotarian 

Motorcar Distributor 

Goodmayes, England 

From time to time THE ROTARIAN Car- 
ries items about Rotarian yachtsmen 
and their activities in various parts of 
the world. For that reason I believe 





There WAS a Club 


IN THE TOWN of Purpose Val- 
ley, lying peacefully beside Ambi- 
tion Bay in the State of Satisfac- 
tion, a Rotary Club was formed. 
Enthusiasm was great. The mem- 
bers, from President Achievement 
to latecomer Dannie Drive, worked 
hard. There was great accomplish- 
ment. There were fellowship and 
fun. The public praised and ad- 
mired. The Rotary wheel turned 
smoothly and with complete effi 
ciency. 

As the years went by, great were 
the successes of the Rotary Club of 
Purpose Valley. And deep was the 
satisfaction of self-denial made by 
the members in the interests of the 
community and in making effective 
the Object of Rotary. The Club, as 
it increased in membership, reached 
its benevolent arms far out, embrac- 
ing the social and civic life of Pur- 
pose Valley, and even influencing 
community betterment on Effort 
Isle across the bay. 

But almost unnoticeably, instead 
of reaching out, the arms of Rotary 
were drawing back. Effort relaxed. 
The Purpose Valley Club began to 
yawn. It felt there were perfectly 
good reasons for being a little 
weary. Dannie Drive was tired of 
heading up the same old campaign. 
Strolling down Complaining Ave- 
nue one evening he decided he 
would let someone else do it this 





in Purpose Valley 


year. So it fell to Teddy Apathy 
and Paul Procrastination to do the 
job. Gaining a promise of codpera- 
tion from Satisfied Sinclair, they 
completed the drive, but not with 
the usual success. The Rotary 
wheel revolved so slowly now that 
its individual spokes attracted at- 
tention. It was a unified wheel no 
longer. However, new members, in 
their pristine enthusiasm, gave 
some energy to existing activities, 
but by and by they too shied away 
from exhibiting much initiative, lest 
they be thought too forward. 
Soon, when President Achieve- 
ment and his Executive suggested 
a new Club activity, the members 
tenderly laid upon it a colorful but 
distinctly wet blanket. Discourage- 
ment and Procrastination drew up 
their chairs to the Rotary table. 
Then, as Doubting Douglas entered 
and overheard the discussion, he 
warily shook his head. This project 
was shelved for that; that project 
dropped for this; the other left with 
the Executive because it had not 
worked before. The songs became 
less uplifting, the dinners less in- 
viting. Attendance dropped. The 
Rotary wheel wobbled; it stopped. 
Purpose Valley once had a Ro- 
tary Club... and a good Rotary 
Club. But that was long ago. 
—Rotarian Max MacLeod 


New Glasgow, N. S., Canada 

















Odd Shots 


Can you match these photos for 
uniqueness. human interest. coinci- 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-ordi- 
nary-ness? Then send it to the Edi- 
tors of The Rotarian. If used, the 
“odd shot” will bring you $3. But 
remember—it must be different! 








: 
a 


It’s news—bad news—when a truck hits 
the News of Kimberley. B. C.. Canada 
Allen Handley, of Kimberley. “cap 


tured” the runaway with his camera 


[t's a one-rail railroad—or tote road 

in northern Ontario, Canada, in the 
early 1900s. D. R. McCahill, a Rotari- 
an of Hamilton, Ont., camera-noted it. 


It seems to be a good idea always to 
carry a “spare” —even though it may be 
“slightly worn.” Rotarian Don W. Sig- 
ler, of Hannibal, Mo., film-recorded it. 
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that a large number of Rotarians will 
be interested in this bit of history: 
Early Saturday morning on May 15 
if this year was not a very promising 
weather at sea in the Thames 
consequently, little ships were 
by their absence. It was 
nteresting, however, to note that a Ro 
ary burgee was flying off the Nore and 


one for 
Estuary; 
conspicuous 


was perhaps the first to welcome Hel! 
Majesty the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh upon their return to London 
from their recent ti ip to the far reaches 
f the Commonwealth. Rotary 
esented by Flag Officer Brixton Ro 
tarian John G. Barrett, of the Yachting 
Fellowship of Rotarians, in his M. Y. 
Wusetta, and by me, Commodore of the 
Yachting Fellowship. I had the honot 
if dipping the Musetta’s ensign in salu 
tation. We then followed in the wake 
if H.M.Y. Brittania and the 
M.T.B.s into the lower 
Thames. 

\lso interesting to Rotarian 
nen, I believe, will be the season rallies 


was rep 


escorting 


reaches of the 
yachts 


being organized on the South Coast at 
the Isle of Wight and another one prob 
ibly in the Blackwater, Essex. Any Ro 
tarians desirous of participating in 
these events should feel free to contact 
Leonard Horsnell, Hillcrest, 
fomswood Road, Chigwell, England 
who will let them have ful! details, to 
gether with the aims and objects of the 
Yachting Fellowship of Rotarians, which 
now has members in East Africa, Aus 
The Netherlands, France, and 
he Bahamas. 


secretary 


tralla, 


St. Louis Was in Lead 
Points Out J. H. CARTER 
Commissioner Smoke Regulation 
St. Louis, Missouri 
[ am always glad to see 

he fight against smoke in 

listributed periodicals, but | 


articles on 
nationally 
was ter- 


ribly disappointed that in his How to 
Fight the Smoke Nuisance [THE Rorar- 
March], Charles N. Howison 
to give credit to St. Louis, Mis- 
part it played in this 
One would gather from 
reading the article that the 
achieved by Pittsburgh has been the 
pri'me example which has encouraged 
other cities to enter the fight. In fact, 
the author says, “With the lead pro- 
vided by Pittsburgh, more than 200 
other American cities have taken steps 
to control local air pollution.” 

an oversight, but | 


IAN for 
failed 
souri, for the 
movement. 


success 


It was probably 
am sure that Mr. Howison is aware that 
the first antismoke ordinance embody- 
“smokeless fuel or mechanical 
enacted by St. 
Louis in the Spring of 1940. It was the 
almost unbelievable brought 
about by the enforcement of this clause 
in St. Louis during the Winter of 1940- 
41 that revived the lagging interest in 
abatement, not only in Pitts- 
and Cincinnati, but all over the 
United States and other parts of the 
world. Mayor Lawrence of Pittsburgh, 
as well as delegations of aldermen and 
citizens, visited St. Louis to study our 
ordinance prior to enacting theirs. Parts 
of the Pittsburgh ordinance (and the 
Ci..cinnati ordinance) follow the exact 
wording of the St. Louis ordinance of 
1940. 

Pittsburgh has done a fine job toward 
the cleaning up of a very stubborn 
smoke problem. I would not minimize 
one whit the credit due it or any othe! 
city for the progress it has made in this 
will, however, dispute any 
claims or insinuations that the ground- 
work on which these successful ordi- 
nances have been built originated in 
Pittsburgh or elsewhere. History shows 
that credit belongs to St. Louis and St 
Louis alone. 


ing the 


equipment” basis was 


success 


smoke 
burgl 


respect. I 


Interview with a Successful Man 


Oh, what are the reasons for my successes? 
Judicious questions and timely yesses. 


Someone from Charleston who views me clammily 
I thaw by asking about his family. 


When I and Floridians get together 
I comment favorably on their weather, 


And tell Californians to get a bet down 
That heaven for them will be a letdown. 


I never top with another version 
A joke that was old to a Mede or Persian. 


In a room of Texans if I am there 
I ask politely would someone care 


To fill me in on the Lone Star State 
And all the heroes who made it great. 


Possessing a sense that is known as horse 
It’s my boss’s viewpoint that I endorse. 


My recipe’s simple for any chef, 
But it helps a lot that ['m slightly deaf. 


—JAMES Menzies BLACK 
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Miracle in West Germany 


[Ce ntinued from page 25] 


re given substantial help through 
ger loans and building preferences. 
Since then hundreds of homes have 
built this way. 
“It's good for both,” Middelmann 
“The families learn that inviting 
ngers in is good for the soul and 
for the home; the young appren- 
acquire some roots; they feel they 


3,500 costume-jewelry workers 
Gablonz, Czechoslovakia, found 
ch other and with Middelmann’s help- 
hand were able to locate in Bavaria 
a town renamed New Gablonz. With 
oan from a bank which Middelmann 
helped to resurrect they started 
tories going again. Understandably, 
New Gablonz is a darling of the Bonn 
yovernment, which must export in 
to buy enough food abroad; 35 
cent of West Germany’s food supply 
t be imported. The resettled cos- 
jewelry workers export more than 
ion dollars’ worth a month. 
Farmers presented a difficult prob- 
Middelmann explains. “They had 
tools, no land. At the same time we 
i thousands of West German farm 
nilies where the father or son, or 
th, had been killed in the war and 
daughter and mother couldn’t run 


m 


e farm by themselves. 

These girls were looking for hus- 

of course. N ally their parents 

favor anotl farmer’s son who 

someday inherit a place of his 

To equalize conditions for the 

ing refugee farmers we had a law 

ed granting tax exemption for five 

if the farmer’s daughter married 

oung refugee farmer without land 

his own. As a result, more than 20,000 

ighters of West German farmers 

ve married the landless sons of expel- 

ee and refugee families. You might call 

t matchmaking in the national in- 
t,’ Middelmann noted. 

rhose who had neither business skills 

farm experience—dentists, doctors, 

vers, veterinarians—presented some 

ilt problei for Middelmann and 


r 


taff. 

First,” he recalls, “there was the nor- 
selfish interest of the professional 
ready established, who naturally 
dn’t want competition from outsiders. 
They put it, of course, in terms of the 
professional education these men re- 
ceived not being as good as their own, 
| therefore they shouldn’t be allowed 

practice in West Germany.” 
Middelmann had his staff prepare 
orate charts showing the standards 
eading non-German_ universities 
re the expellee professional men 
trained. He o had made popula- 
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SleepAir comfort high above the Atlantic. 


ee ed 
COTE ap 


and I'll say this for your 
son-in-law, he was quite 
right to speak so highly of 
KLM.” 


RECOMMENDATION 
that nine out of ten 
of our passengers 


fly KLM 


KLM 
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Copies of THe Rotarian from January 
to December, 1953, inclusive, with de- 
tailed index to authors, articles, photo- 
graphs, etc., included in this Volume. 
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OULD you like to have this 

attractive Bound Volume for 
1953 for your library? For Ro- 
tarians, Rotary Clubs, libraries, 
and schools this volume will 
serve as a practical and ready 
reference for the wide variety of 
material that has been presented 
in the pages of THe RorariAn 
during 1953. 


Price 
postpaid 
(Outside U. S. A. 
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tion charts showing that the native doc- 
tors and dentists couldn’t take care of 
the swollen population. The combina- 
tion of cold fact and warm appeal made 
by Middelmann before the leading pro- 
fessional associations was irresistible. 
With loans from the Expellees’ Bank 
to buy equipment and open offices, 90 
percent of the expellee and refugee pro- 
fessionals have been integrated into 
the community. 

As the program was broadened, more 
and more money was needed. Stopgap 
laws and tax measures weren’t enough 
and Middelmann fought for one of the 
boldest and most far-reaching tax meas- 
ures any nation has ever considered. 
Finally on August 14, 1952, the Bonn 
Bundestag adopted the Equalization of 
Burdens Law, an amazing share-the- 
wealth program that has no equal in 
history. 

Under it every German has to pay 
as a tax 50 percent of his wealth held 
in 1948: half the value of all property, 
stocks, jewelry, bank accounts, autos, 
homes, everything. The tax is being 
paid off in 30 equal yearly installments 
that bear interest. (This is in addition 
to the regular income tax, which is the 
highest in Europe and averages more 
than 40 percent.) Expellees and refu- 
gees are given a $5,000 exemption from 
the equalization tax, which means that 
few of 

bout 600 million dollars is raised by 


them have to pay anything. 
the tax every year, most of which goes 
for loans to help newcomers get on 
their feet. 

“We've helped open 59,100 handicraft 
shops 392 factories, 38,400 new farms,” 
says Middelmann. “We've set aside a 
third of all new housing for them. But 
still there is a long way to go, even 
though you may hear some Germans 
grumble about the way we’ve pampered 


the newcomers. More than 500,000 of 


them are still living in barracks and 
other mass quarters. And every day 
nearly 1,000 new refugees come to us 
through the Berlin escape route.” 

Of the millions of non-German dis- 
placed persons in West Germany after 
World War II, less than 250,000 are left. 
The rest have emigrated. For these non- 
Germans the Bonn government has cre- 
ated special housing and resettlement- 
loan funds. It has also given them equal 
status for schooling and job opportuni- 
ties and has pledged itself never to ex- 
pel any for political reasons. 

On week-ends when he isn’t with his 
wife and four children in their Bonn 
Middelmann light- 
ning trips of inspection to visit the ex- 


apartment, makes 
pellees in different part of the country. 

“How they really live, what they feel, 
hope, and plan—these are the things all 
the office reports in the world won't 
tell me. | remember visiting one of our 
huts on the Elbe River, near Hamburg. 
The only furnishings were some pack- 
ing cases, but there were flowers in a 
broken glass. An old woman sat knit- 
ting. Once she and her husband and 
their children had a prosperous 600-acre 
farm in Pomerania. She iost her hus- 
band and several sons in the war, but 
she still had two sons and two daugh- 
ters. The sons were farm hands in the 
neighborhood and the daughters were 
working as maids. 

“The old woman smiled when I told 
her who I was. I asked her what we 
could do to help them. She shook her 
head. 

‘No, we have a roof over our heads, 
we’re eating enough, and all of us are 
working,’ she said. “‘That’s enough of 
a start. We’ll manage.’ ”’ 

Middelmann grinned broadly. “I could 
have kissed her. In a few simple words 
she summed up everything I’ve been 
trying to do since 1946.” 





S INCE last month’s listing of Ro- 
tary Clubs that have contributed to 
the Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or more per member, 32 addi- 
tional Clubs had at press time become 
100 percenters. This brought the total 
number of 100 percent Clubs to 3,416. 
As of June 16, 1954, $250,702 had been 
received since July 1, 1953. The latest 
contributors (with numbers in paren- 
theses indicating membership) are: 
BRAZIL 
Sao Paulo Oeste (30). 
DENMARK 
Sollerod (20); Svendborg (43). 
FRANCE 
Saint-L6 (21). 
JAPAN 
Kisarazu (20); Kurume (38). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


NEW ZEALAND 
Hastings (79). 
SWEDEN 
Kumla (28). 
UNITED STATES 

St. Cloud, Minn. (62); Freeport, Il. 
(123); Coalport, Pa. (18); Winthrop, 
Me. (30); Newtown, Pa. (23); River- 
side, N. J. (26); Charlottesville, Va. 
(81); West Chicago, Ill. (23); Inter- 
national Falls, Minn. (41); Anamosa, 
Iowa (24); Damariscotta-Newcastle, 
Me. (27); Schulenburg, Tex. (23); 
Sebewaing, Mich. (21); Ithaca, Mich. 
(43); Buena Vista, Va. (10); West 
Newton, Pa. (22); Garrettsville, Ohio 
(25); Morehead City, N. C. (47); Peo- 
tone, Ill. (22); Dowagiac, Mich. (64); 
Ellsworth, Me. (23); Lonaconing, Md. 
(29); East Detroit, Mich. (27); Tren- 
ton, Tenn. (48). 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


Lifeblood of Nations 
TESHEN, Rotarian 
Inland Export Company 
Pennsylvania 
our belief of com- 


Trade .. 
ALFRED 
President, 
Pittsburgh, 
Let us continue in 

petition and free enterprise, which is 

the kind of philosophy that has built 
our great productive economy and given 
us the highest standard of living civil- 
ization has seen. Trade between 
nations of the world and a_ sound 
economy essentials on which 
on earth must be materially 
based if it is to be enduring. For war, 
whether won, is economically 
unproductive. Trade with one another, 
not politics, is the lifeblood of nations. 
—From an address to the Rotary Club 
Pennsylvania. 


world are 


peace 


lost or 


of Carnegie, 


Re: On Taking Inventory 
W. I. GILBERT, 
Oil Producer 
Pampa, 
Recently I checked 

to the 


Rotarian 


Texas 
up on myself in 
avenues of Rotary 
service, and the results were most dis- 
couraging. I found that as a Rotarian 
I was almost bankrupt. 
Club Service? I found 
done almost nothing to develop ac- 
quaintances in the Club. I’ve left that 
strictly to the Fellowship Committee to 
ee that members get acquainted. 
Vocational ? I’ve not pulled 
any shady dea but is this not a nega- 
tive way of approaching the second ave- 
nue of service? Seems to me we should 
do something in an affirmative way. 
Community Service? I’ve done a little 
better here. I’ve out on some 
of the fund-raisi 
Internat’onal Service? 
zero. 
Not a pretty picture, 
what is on the other 
What Rotary 


relation four 


that I had 


Service 


helped 
ng drives. 
Here my score 


is it? Let’s see 
side of the ledger. 


has done for me? There 


“Now that the children are married and 
you have no trouble getting at the bath- 
room mirror, | have a suggestion.” 
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have been 52 good programs, some of 
them better than others, but all of them 
good. There has been an opportunity | 
for fellowship and visiting every week. 
I did not take full advantage of it. And 
last, but not least, there have been 52 | 
excellent meals. Looks like Rotary 
has given me more than I put into it. 
Am I in the boat alone? You 
that.—Adapted from a “guest editorial” 
in 
Pampa, Texas. 
The Outer Coat of Pretense 

H. C. CutLes, Clergyman 

Murray, Kentucky 

It is recorded of an architect by the 
name of Cnidus that, having built a 
watch tower for the King of Egypt to 
warn mariners of certain dangerous 
rocks, he caused his own name to be 
engraved in large letters on a stone in 
the wall, and then, having covered it 
with plaster, he inscribed on the out- 
side, in golden letters, the name of the 
King of Egypt, though the thing 
were done for his glory. He knew that 
ere long the waves would wear away 
the coat of plaster and that his own 
name would appear, and his memory 
be handed down to succeeding genera- 
tions. There are many who, while do- 
ing things ostensibly for others, are 
really seeking to gratify their own self- 
love. If the outer coat of their pre- 
tenses were removed, we would see 
them they really are, desirous of 
their own glory. Service is a great 
word but a greater thing. It means 
“to minister to another.” We are called 
upon to put service for others above 
personal interests.—From address 
before the Rotary Club of Murray, Ken- 
tucky. 


as 


as 


an 


‘Humor Begins at Home’ 

MARIUS RISLEY 

Educator and Humorist 

Buffalo, New York 

In all the ways we are made in God’s 
image, none is more sublime than our 
power to share in the creation and nur- 
ture of new life. It is every person’s 
vocation to educate. Every child needs 
a cheerful home and cheerful parents 
and cheerful teachers. Humor, like 
charity, at home in the funny 
sayings and doings of our children. A 
family-shared sense of the joy of living 
strengthens the home and _ society. 
When anyone asks my opinion on how 
to with a wife, husband, or 
child, my advice is simply, “Humor her 
(or him)!"—From an address 
the Rotary Club of Buffalo, New 


begins 


“ ail ” 
get along 


York. 


Make Yourself a Few Promises 

RicHarD C. Hertz, Rotarian 

Rabbi 

Detroit, Michigan 

Promise yourself to get the most out 
of life. Promise yourself to be as so- 
licitous about maintaining your stand- 
ard of thinking as you are about your 
standard of living. Promise yourself 
to improve the inner quality of your 
achievements and concentrate a little 
less on life’s outer packaging. Promise 


answer 


Rotaspokes of the Rotary Club of | 


Cut wire fence 
re-coating costs 


Rust-Oleum Extra-Long Nap Lamb's Wool 


Roller Saves 30% to 40%! 


New, exclusive, different-type roller! Greater 
diameter, longer wool, selected skins com- 
bine with Rust-Oleum’s exclusive penetrat- 
ing qualities to give you more coverage . . . 
faster. 


Special roller glides quickly over the wire 
sections. Extra-long nap wool reaches around 
to coat about 70% of the opposite side of the 
fence in the same operation. 


Even barbed wire can be roller-coated in one 
easy pass. 99% of the material is used on the 
fence—not on the workers, not on the ground. 
Ideal for long or short fences.. 


before | 


Request a print 
of the New 
Rust-Oleum 
color, sound 

movie for 
Rotary Club 
showings. 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

2733 Oakton Streot — Evanston, Illinois 
Please show us how your new roller- 
coating system can save us money in re- 
coating our wire fences. Include com- 
plete information on the new Rust-Oleum 
Roller and nearest source of supply. We 
have approximately _________ yards of 
wire fences. 











If THIS 
Is Your Market 


You can reach 


DISTRIBUTORS 
IMPORTERS 
CONSUMERS 


In Latin America 


through 
Revista Rotaria 


Net paid circulation 
over 


30,000 


for further information 
write NOW to 


Revista Rotaria 


35 E.Wacker Drive 
Chicago l, Illinois 
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yourself to seek a calm center of life 
by living one day at a time. Promise 
yourself to be satisfied with what you 
have, but never to be smug with what 
you are. Promise yourself to become a 
real person, to discard those alibis and 
open the windows of your soul to your 
fellowmen about you. Promise your- 
self to lose yourself in your work and 
to be just as enthusiastic about th¢ 
success of others as you are about your 
own. Promise yourself to wear a cheer- 
ful countenance with every necktie and 
flash a smile for every tough situation 
you meet. Promise yourself to try giv- 
ing yourself away—your time, your 
heart, your enthusiasm, your encourage- 
ment, your support to the things that 
make life happier for others.—From a 
Rota? y Club address 


Service 

There are two distinct and different 
words, although spelled and pronounced 
the same: (1) Service. (2) Service. 

(1) Service, with 15 different shades 
of meaning, fundamentally is “render- 
ing labor to another.” It is active, al- 
ways has the element of “to another” 
in it. 

(2) This service is a botanical term 
and refers to a genus of shrubs bearing 
a showy, fleshy fruit, akin to the moun 
tain ash. The showy fruit of any serv- 
ice tree is called service. The red showy 
fruit is of no value. 

Too many Rotary Clubs think of their 
Club as being a service club, using the 
second definition. Too many Rotarians 
are satisfied to let their Rotary Club be 
come a service (red, mountain ash, 
berry) club. We should insist that our 
Rotary Club become a service (render- 
ing labor to another) club.—F rom Rota- 
In-Trists, publication of the Rotary 
Club of Lake Worth, Florida 


Are You a Blabbermouth? 

THos. J. HUMPHREYS, Rotarian 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Newspaper Publisher 

Everybody likes to talk, but a blabber- 
mouth abuses the privilege. He keeps 
right on talking after the meeting 
starts. Perhaps what he has to say is 
more important than what anybody else 
has to say, and perhaps it will not keep 
until after the meeting. However, it is 
very annoying to those who might find 
the meeting more interesting than the 
blabbermouth. If you are a _ blabber- 
mouth, you will have to cure yourself. 
Your fellow Rotarians are too polite to 
do it. You could be no less polite if 
you tried. Were you a blabbermouth 
last week?—F'rom RIACS, publication 
of the Rotary Club of Atlantic City, 


New Jersey. 


Give to Partake 

ROBERT C. WESTERMAN, Rotarian 

Automobile Retailer 

McK ee sport, Pe nnsylvania 

Do you remember what the Rotarian 
said to you the day of your induction? 
Of course not you were too excited 
to absorb all those things at once. But 
have you since read the history of Ro- 


tary and its Object which he gave you? 


Have you asked your Secretary for 
reading material which he has in his 
possession for your personal edification? 
If you have been asked to serve on a 
Committee, have you put forth your 
best efforts or did you just accept be- 
cause you couldn’t “get out of it”? Ro- 
tary is an international organization 
comprised of the highest-type men to 
be found in the world today. You have 
been chosen as a part of that organiza- 
tion because of certain qualifications 
which you possess. You must give of 
yourself to partake of the bountiful re- 
turns. What you put into Rotary is 
returned to you fourfold. “As ye give, 
so shall ye receive.” 


‘Partially Your Fault’ 

FE’. L. JECKELL, Rotarian 

General Manager, Brewers Assn. 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 

If you are a member of a trade asso- 
ciation and are not active, and you don’t 
think it is doing a very good job, I 
would suggest that it is partially your 
fault—since any association is only as 
strong as the interest and support given 
by its members. I believe that business- 
men who do not belong to the trade asso- 
ciation of their industry owe it to them- 
selves to find out just what the associa- 
tion is doing, and whether they could 
not help it to do the job better. None of 
us can dissociate ourselves from our in- 
dustry. Our reputations are inextricably 
tied to the general reputation of our 
profession. So it only makes sense to try 
to raise that reputation.—From a Ro- 
tary Club address. 





100,000 Times Over 


Every year about 100,000 col- 
lective-bargaining agreements 
are peacefully negotiated or re- 
newed in the United States. 
The few strikes make headlines, 
but the numerous peaceful set- 
tlements are not news. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of individ- 
ual grievances are settled with- 
out a work stoppage. ... There 
is ... far more coOdperation be- 
tween labor and management 
than we sometimes realize. 

While industrial peace in 
America has been greater lately, 
there were still more than 28 
million man-days lost through 
work stoppages last year. This 
should not discourage us. Ina 
democracy it is not harmful for 
persons to disagree. Only in 
totalitarian countries are dis- 
sent, disagreement, and discord 
considered undesirable. We be- 
lieve free labor and free man- 
agement must be at liberty to 
reach accord when possible and 
to refuse to accept solutions not 
satisfactory to them. Healthy 
and peaceful disagreement is a 
sign of healthy and democratic 
freedom.—James P. Mitchell, 
U.S. Secretary of Labor, in an 
address before the Rotary Club 
of New York, New York. 
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\ Word Is All It Takes 


\. WILLIER 
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By ROBERT 


Rotarian, St 


My s =" is 


itials, 


. Louis. 


But do you 
mean 


your favorite filling station. 
letter 


proud of her 


realize what such a would 


I pom ie know this until the other day. to them? 
We were discussing the appearance of 
Willier, when 
bottom of a 
letter to look right. 
I don't have my initials on a 
etter where there are lots of erasures, 
has slipped and the lines It 
When my expressed by a pay check because a pay 
look nice.” check is exchange for pre- 

And does do a beautiful job on contend, 
her letters. I complimented her themselves be 
But all of a sudden I won- constitute 
who have re- 


Appreciation, as all surveys show, 
the list of things em- 
ployees want. It’s something we all 


It stems from the very essence of 


etters and she said: “Mr. ranks high on 


I put my initials at the 


etter, I want. 


makeup as human beings, as in- 


want the 
like to our 
dividuals. 
the paper never has been and never will be 


en’t even. 
the letter 


initials are on it, 
merely an 
We may 
should 
do not 


is going to 
scribed services. prop- 
that 


appreciated, 


she 


have erly, wages 


but they 


times. 
how 


many 


dered: many people 


an act of appreciation on the part of 
the company. 

No, 
in thoughtful 


appreciation must be expressed 
little that 
consideration by one 


acts, in ways 


show deliberate 
person of another. 
Let’s the 
who are proud of their initials; 
who put that special smile into parking 
the 
wrong department, but she doesn’t want 


remember young women 


the men 
girl who says you're in the 


our Car; 


over the store looking 
will find out for 
the 


waiter; the 


you to wander 
for the right one, so she 
you; the elevator operator; “cop” 
corner; the 
cashier at the 

Remember, 
letter of appreciation than one 
intended to “burn up” that 
did the thing 


you may think, 


on the kindly 
bank. 
less time to 


too, it takes 


write a 
which is 


‘so-and-so” who wrong 
Whatever 


dreds and thousands who deserve praise 
the few 


there are hun- 


and appreciation to who de- 


serve criticism. 





letters ever 
their 


important, 


gave even a 
nice 
to the per- 


those 
thought to 


eived 
appear- 


assing 


more 


Where to Stay 


and, 


ance, 
son responsible? 
Then I thought: Wouldn't it be nice 
ust once someone replied to one of 
added a little note of 
pliment on the appearance? It 
ould this young lady many 
times over for the effort she makes. It aaa 
an act of appreciation which 
than 


e letters and 


repay 


SOE 
RAKIM LOO 


E n Plan 
(W) Winter 


KEY: (Am American Plan; (Fu 
(RM) Rotarv Meets: (S) Suramar: 


BERMUDA 


would be 

vould lift 
e same compliment from her boss. 
But my thought pattern did not stop 

many of us ever 


her morale far higher 
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The CASTLE HARBOUR Hotel... 
Golf, Beach and Yacht Club 


Bermuda's most luxurious and complete resort. 180 
acres, largest private beach, all sports, shops . . . For 
beautiful color folder, WILLIAM P. WOLFE ORGANIZA- 
TION, Rep., Dept. RM, 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 36, N.Y.; 
also Boston, Phila., Cleve., Chi., Toronto. E 


there. I wondered how 


link to voice our appreciation of any 
beyond the that thanks us 
ood speech or invites us to dinner. 
hot 


luncheon, 


etter one 


forag 
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We 


vaiter at 


the collar at a 
but 
management com- 
Do we send 
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get unde 
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write a note to the 
plimenting a good waiter? 
1 note to the telephone company 


preciation of the courtesy of an operator 


ENGLAND 


LONDON 


SOUTH KENSINGTON—HOTEL REMBRANDT. One of Lon- 
don’s most favoured Hotels Many bedrooms with private 
bath. Chelsea Rotary Club meets every Tuesday. 

sent a note to the chief | westminster — HOTEL RUBENS. 

Road Entirely modernized, nearly all bedrooms with pri- 
at vate bath. Westminster Rotary Club meets every Thursday 


an installer? 
Have Buckingham Palace 


police complimenting the officer 


of Such-and-Such Streets for 
HOLLAND 


les traffic? What about 
, > . ar AMSTERDAM—VICTORIA HOTEL. 200 rooms, 150 bath 
employ ees who are rooms. Stuyvesant Restaurant of world fame. RM Fri- 
day. 12:15 Man.-Prop. Pieter Vermeij. 


you eve 


corner 
way he hand 

her governmenta 
especially do some very courte- 
ous act? Civil They 
will blossom with a compliment as much 


nice o1 
servants are people. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—DINKLER-TUTWILER. 


tion Dinkler Hotels. Excellent service. 
Moderate rates. RM Wednesday, 12:30 


as anyone else. 

It is amazing when you stop to think 

people you could 
what an important 
have on thou- 

of people, if you would but re- 
the list of people to whom letters 
of appreciation should go. 

Surely, it might take a few seconds to 
look up an address, and maybe a couple 
of minutes to get off a letter to the dis- 
trict in oil company, com- 


plimenting the courtesy of the men at 


400 room Direc- 
Ira Patton, Mer 


bout it how 
happy, 


alone 


many 
: FLORIDA 


MIAMI BEACH—DELANO HOTEL 
Ocean at 17th Street. Rotary meets at 
< Goldberg, Gen 


IN MIAMI, 


wang Nothing finer. On the 
you could 12:15 on Tuesday. 
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GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid 
J. 


comfort in the downtow Dinkler “He tel, A. 
ocy, Manager. Moderate rates RM Monday, 12:30. 


ILLINOIS 





HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over thirty-five years 


Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 











EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ORRINGTON HOTEL 


o1 E@).) 3) a fe) 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


400 Palmer Jones 
Rooms Manager 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accom ~ wdations for 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels Jo "J O'Leary, 
Pres. & Mgr. Moderate rates KRM Wed. 12:15 


1,000 
Vice- 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600, rooms 


3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either oo? 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager, RM Friday, 12:15 


with ——; 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—SHERATON GIBSON 
1000 rooms with televisior Restaurant 
air conditioned Mark Schmidt, GM KM 


Cincinnati's 
and 650 r 
Thurs 1 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. The Sout 
of America’s Best, 625 rooms with _— 
tion, air-conditioned RM Tues 15 


h's Finest 
downtown 1 


TEXAS 


DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER address in Dallas 
Home of famous Mural Room, 700 rooms air conditioned 
TV in guest rooms. k J. Baker, GM RM Wed 12:00 
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Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
and all Institutions 


Transport Storage ’ ruck No. TS ts storage 
Truck No. TS a 
Write for Discounts and Catalog showing 54 sizes and 
types of MONROE Folding Tables, and Trucks. Also 
popular line of Folding Chairs. 


17 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 





SPEAKERS DESK os 


Each 
OLD GLORY’ MFG. CO 


163 W. Harrison St., Chicago 
Wabash 2-2070 
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— EBCK<S 


CG 
DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS 


of fine 


SERVICE EMBLEMS 


announce 

New General Office & Factory 
11TH & ILLINOIS AVES. 
ST. CHARLES, ILL. 

and—New Chicago Office & Factory 

305 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 











WESTERN MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Faculty accepts great responsibility for academi 
cess Carefully integrated 
individual 


Broad athletic and social program 
pool. Horse manship. 76th year 
“CADET FE’ 1d catalog, address 


Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Superintendent 








Box T-8, Aiton, Illinois (Near St. Louis) 








HOW TO CHOOSE A 


BRONZE PLAQUE 


FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nomeplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 








For trophy, medol, cup ideas ask for 
ochure 


INTERNATIONAL srowze taster co. 


DEPT. 45 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, WN. 
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By HARRY GREGSON 


Rotarian, West Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


a WASN’T until 8 o’clock in the eve- 
ning that I realized the Rotary Fishing 
Derby was the next elephoned 
Jim to ask what time the eft the 
didn’t remember. 

A.M. Tried the 
Rotary’s full- 


day. 
yacht 
dock. He said he 
Thought it 
Hote 


time Secretary 


was 7:15 
where 
office, but tele- 


Vancouver, 
has an 
replied: s no 
P.M.” She didn't 
course, but it 


phone operator 


after 6 mean 


Rotary 


that way, of was an 
remark to make 


prides _itse 


indiplomatic about an 


ganization which f on 


thousands of Clubs in scores of lands 
nd which, 
Decided to 
\.M. as 


acht, 


times 


so to speak, never 


take a 
rendezvous with the 


sieeps. 
chance on 7: 
time for 
went to bed late, woke up three 
thinking I had 
finally 
Dashed 


overslept, and 
did oversleep. 
out of house at 7:20 


A .M., 


preak 


unshaven, un- 
the 
miles 


fasted, made 


vharf about four 


1 home in three 


ninutes, Just In time to 


sailormen unwind- 


g windlass, or cutlass, whatever they 


it at blunt end of yacht. 


Parked car on building lot, shouted, 


“Hi, wait for me!” and dashed toward 


wharf, only to find I had taken wrong 


track and was separated from ship by 
Shouted, “Hi, wait!” 


bull- 


20 feet of water. 


again, dashed up bank, and saw 


dozer beginning work on lot where my 


car was parked. 


Hurriedly reparked car near sign 


which read: “Parked cars will be im- 


and rushed down another 


pounded,” 
to wharf, just in time to see Cap- 
tain Jones of La Beverie, with scores of 


happy Rotarians aboard, heading for 
1e Main channel, 
sut Captain 


a gentieman, 


Jones, who is nothing if 


was good enough to 


verse engines; shouted instructions 


ime to me to put a foot in the porthole 


the ship came near enough, which 


four arms grabbed my two arms 
I was happily but unceremoniously 

umped on deck. We put to sea. 

We sailed Gate 


sion bridge 


under the Lions SUS- 
seaward, 


tied 


down the inlet, 
half 
Bay, 
fishboats 


an hour and a afterward 


at Horseshoe where we were 
to collect oul 
Was 


flected 


sSMali 


very hungry by now and re- 


with bitterness that Horseshoe 


was only from 
and that I could have got up 
breakfasted, driven 
and still be 


Bay 15 minutes by car 
my home 
at 8 A.M., 


eisurely 


shaved, 


Horseshoe Bay, 


in time for the fishing. 


Being last on board and totally igno- 


rant of arrangements, wandered 


around like a lost soul looking for a 


fishing mate, finally met a Rotarian 


who was as lost as I was, and 
fish boat, 


wharf as the 


chemist, 


we got in our which refused 


to leave the engine was 


revs with the sharp end of 
Eventually 
engine, but 
When 


Ro- 


going full 
the boat tied to the wharf. 
we got out by stopping the 
had difficulty in starting it again 
we did start it, 
tarian Derby fishers had disappeared. 

tried to tie on 


the scores of other 
Companion fisherman 
time he tied the 
Offered to do 
spinner; he threw 
without 
Fisher- 


his spinner, but every 
knot, 
it for 
line in 


spinner came away. 
tied on the 
hauled it in, 


is it a spinner? 


him, 


water and 


the spinner. Or 


men will recognize the flat piece of 


metal which goes round and round 


when line is hauled through the water. 


Anyway, it finished companion’s fishing 

for the day. 
Headed boat for 

Rotarians might be, 


thought 
narrowly 
fished 


decided 


where we 
other 
avoided being run down by ferry, 
result, 
bait away. 
which 
met us 


for two hours without 
to call it a day and threw 
No sign of La Beverie, 


panion in boat said was to have 


com- 


12 noon so that Rotarians 
12:30 we 
Horseshoe 


in the bay at 


could lunch on board, so at 


headed back full speed for 
La Bev- 

was last 
objected to 


overheated, 


Bay where 


erie seen, 
Engine 
Speed, 
make 
until 
later, ar- 


and didn’t 

Horseshoe Bay 
1% hours 
riving just in time 
to see La Be 


leaving to keep her 


verie 


rendezvous in the with Ro- 
Yacht 


something, or we 


unch Bay 


tary fishermen. was on daylight- 


Saving time or were 


and she wasn’t. Turned boat around, 


escaped being run down by ferry only 


through fellow fisherman’s mutinous 


disregard of my navigational instruc- 


tions, and followed La Beverie. 
Yacht 


peared over 


with our lunch aboard disap 


horizon. We reached her, 


hours later, just in time to have a snack 
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before she turned around again for 
- 1 s / 
Prints Postal Cards! = Horseshoe Bay, other Derby participants 


Use on 30 Day Trial! : | having already feasted by the time we A R. oO oe a 


f tre» Tilust sted Book j *,| reached her 
acts TREE stratec ) SY ss reache : 
of unique advertising plans and 2 . Figured if we turned around right W-W i L "a © LA Ee. 
money-making ideas for your ? | 
business. Learn how others are . 4 | away and headed for Horseshoe Bay, AWAITS ROTARIANSG 
perpen eg yesh : | our temperamental engine would just 
‘ chug us there in time to board La 
Beverie and leave for home with other 
fishermen. Headed for Horseshoe Bay. 
Was enthralled and stimulated by 
sight of Rotarian hauling in big fish. 
Threw my own line in with piece of 
ham on end (ham was saved from 
lunch) and pulled in ten-ounce fish. 
Was so ashamed of it in comparison 
with ten- and 12-pound fish caught by 
other Rotarians that wrapped it in piece 
of brown paper and hid it behind chair 
on deck of yacht. Later saw a Rotarian 
F | standing on it, but didn’t have temerity ON TAE FLAGSA | Pp 
A i | to point it out. ’ 
n Xx ra preven home with fish, said to wife: NIEUW AMSTERDAM 
ee Th k 4 37 | “I’ve got a small fish. We can have it (whether you Choose a cruise 
an ou | for breakfast.” or a tronsatlanhc crossing ) 
Wife said: “Let’s have dinner first.” Frequent sailings to England, France, and to 
for your After dinner, wife went into kitchen Wettend fer afi Europe. Cheese the tuxurieus 


é ’ : flagship Nieuw Amsterdam; the one-class 
and said: “What is fish head doing on motor-twins Westerdam and Noordam; the 


( | b S k the floor?” twin thriftliners Ryndam and Maasdam. Su- 
U Dea er . perb cruise program in all seasons. 

Cat had eaten fish. 

Fish head weighed 1% ounces. Fig- 


[+s h thi ured it out that I had been away from Iofand-ohnerica (3; , 
easy with this cer- 
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Service Recognition Emblems 
Class and School Jewelry 
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sports modern firepr 
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NEW CARS -SELF DRIVE 


BRITAIN and CONTINENT 
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Write Dept. C for details and free brochure 
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THE 
W AHLBERG, 


; 


tary Club of 


ARTHUR G 
honorary member of the Ro 
has 
given him much pleasure and healthful 


lifelong hobby of 


Fresno, California, 


exercise. It has also provided him with 


the unforgettable experience he writes 


bout he re 


\\ ATER, 
everything that is part of the sea 
always thrilled me, and I do not 
a time in my life when I had any 
of the briny deep. In my boyhood | 
often swam in a brook that wasn’t as 
pure as it should have been, but it 
fun and I didn’t stop to think of the 
count. In the Spring of 19038 
with my family to California 
I began a closeness to the Pa 
that has continued to this 
and I am now a sprightly 80! 

During a long teaching 
Fresno State ocated in Cali 
fornia’s San Joaquin Valley, I 
ly spent the Summers at the 
town of Santa Cruz, en Monterey Bay, 
and since my retirement I have lived 
in this coastal community. Its waters 
both near 
out as a mile or 


swimming, white sails— 
have 
recall 


feat 


Was 


bacteria 
I moved 
and there 
Ocean 
very day 


cin 


career at 
College, 
regulat 


oceanside 


and as fai 
and in their blue 
an experience I’]! 


I know well, shore 
more, 
depths one day I had 
never forget. 


[ had 


around 


long-distance swim 


and 


begun a 
two wharves, 
between the and the 
first wharf when hundreds of sea gulls 
charging down on me, squawking 
loudly and threatening to peck at my 
bald pate. I water at them, 
shouted, waved my arms, but still they 
power-dived toward me. Then, as if 
their squawking 
away. In their 
sight 
Swims 


was about 


halfway shore 


Callie 


splashed 


command, 
they 
place, however 
that curbed my 
in the 
up before me, 


DY some 

ceased and flew 
arose another 
ardor for long 


Pacific: a huge sea lion loomed 


less than ten yards 


iway! 
that I thought hard 
predicament. The sea lion 
and the 
time in my life I 


water. My training in 


You can be sure 
about my 
veetween me 
for the first 
afraid in the 
psychology told me to be 
I decided to 
the bewhiskered monster. 


was wharf, and 


was 


aggressive, SO 


make a bluff attack on 
Rising above 
the surface as far as I could, I shot my 
arms up high, then brought them down 
with a smacking splash. The sea lion 

ducked beneath the 
split the water with 
that propelled me to the 
wharf in a very few minutes. As I held 


I turned and saw 


quickly surtace, 


and | swift over- 


arm strokes 


onto the wharf ladder, 


Hitelring 


4 


ost 


two large seals right at the spot where 
I had been. 

A fisherman 
sea spectacle 


this 
had neve1 
close to the 


who had watched 
later said he 
lions quite so 
and then he added, as if to calm 
that he had never known 
human being He 
didn’t do my nerves any good, though, 
when he further remarked that Pacific 
have teeth as knives 
powerful enough to pull a man 
bottom. 

In a lifetime of hobby 
that has kept me in good physical trim 
with the sea lion is the 
experience I have 


seen the 
wharf, 
my nerves, 


them to attack a 


seals sharp as 
and are 
to the 


swimming—a 


my brush 
could 
without. To this day ques- 
were the gulls giving 
me warning, or were they waiting for 
the kill? I prefer to believe they had 
motives Are there readers 
9 


only watel 


done one 


tion bothers me: 


friendly 


who think otherwise 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Nearly everyone has soe 
terest or bent that can be classified as a 
hobby. If yow ll disclose yours to THe Hos- 
BYHORSE GROOM, /fe’ll list it below—if you 
are a Rotarian or a member of a Rotarian’s 
4li he asks is that you acknowledge 
which may come way 
Alice L. Gilbert 

Scout leader—would 


particular in- 


family 
correspondence 

Girl Seouts: Mrs 
of Rotarian and Girl 
like postcards, newspapers, stamps, or souve- 
nirs of any kind for scrapbook for fifth 
grade girls aged 10-11), Grand Ave. Substa 
tion, P. O. Box 14, Elsinore, Calif., U.S.A. 

Numbers: George K. Patterson (inter- 
ested in numbers as an association of ‘‘ideas 
that will make one think’ would like to 
hear from others interested in doing mental 
arithmetic), Box 1661 Asheville, N = 
U.S.A 

Stamps: George W 


your 


(wife 


Harrod (wishes to ez- 
change current U. S. stamps for recent Ger- 
man issues), Box 84, Southern State College, 
Magnolia, Ark., U.S.A 

Antique Music Boxes: L. G. Kelley (col- 
lects antique music boxes), Broadway and 
Route No. 3, Hanover, Mass., U.S.A 

Postcards: Evelyn Meadows (9-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—desires to exchange 
picture postcards), Box 184, Rochester, Tex., 
U.S 

Tape Recordings: Margaret Smart (/6- 
year-old daughter of Rotarian—would like 
to exchange tape recordings with young peo 
Shawville, Que., Canada. 

Stamps: Glenn E. Johnson (son of Ro- 
tarian—collects stamps; will trade I ; 
stamps for those of other countries), 4 
Washington St., Watertown, Wis., U.S.A 

Pitchers: Mrs. J. F. Scarbrough (wife of 
Rotarian—collects pitchers; will 
pitchers o7 things of equal value foi 
Sparta, Tenn., U.S. 

Posteards: Linda Lee 
daughter of Rotarian—collect 
vill exchange), 238 Merrick St., 
La., U.S.A 

Glass: Mrs. Charles L 


ple her own age), 


S 
i2 S 


exchange 
other 
pitchers) 
Hanna (grand 

postcards, 
Shreveport, 


Crumily wife oj 
terested in obtaining King’s 
particularly in boat-shaped 
uce dishes), 3327 Russell St., San Diego 6 
lif U.S.A 
Plant and Fruit Seeds: L. M 
o obtain specimens of seeds for expert- 
tropical or 
btropical interested in growing 
and vegetables as a hobby), 132 Flatt 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends: 
David Chan 
spondence 


glass, 


Scott (anxr 


tal purposes from those in 


regions 


19-year-old son of Rotari 


shes corre with boys and girl 


hroughout world: enjoys swin ing sports, 
eadine ravel collects sta bp and 
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picture postcards), 37, Po Tak St., 1st Floor, 
Hong Kong, Hong Kong. 

Sandra Riess (14-year-old niece of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen frie nds from anyw here 
in the world; collects “foreign” postcards 
and stamps), North English, lowa, U.S.A 

Patty Darling (12-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—would like pen pals from all parts 
of the world), 44 Wilson Ave., South Glens 
Falls, N. Y., U.S.A 

Toni J. Vere aaa -old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desires pen pals her own age out- 
side Australia and U. S.; interests include 
swimming, tennis, riding, stamps, music, 
horses, dogs), P. O. Box 164, Forbes 7W 
Australia. 

Raja Sanghi (17-year-old brother of Ro- 
tarian—wants to correspond with people 
throughout the world; hobbies are stamp 
collecting and picture postcards), c/o Laxmi 
Niwas, Bikaner, India. 

Dinesh Chandra Badia (18-year-old brother 
of Rotarian—desires pen pals; interested in 
stamp collecting and letter writing), c/o 
Messrs. Banwarilal & Sons, Bikaner, India. 

Mangal C. Saksena (19-year-old brother of 
Rotarian—would like pen friends; collects 
tamps), c/o Mangal Niwas, Behing General 
Post Office, Bikaner, India. 

Karen Seppi (14-year-old daughter of Ro 
arian—desires pen pals; interests include 

usic, golf, dancing, reading, collecting 

avel literature and postcards), 646 Fifth 
Ave. W., Renton, Wash., U.S.A. 

Ruth Hyde (15-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian—would like to correspond with 
young people all over the world), 22 Elm 
St.. Ware, Mass., lt 

Robert Hardgrave (15-year-old grandson 
»f Rotarian—wants to write to people in 
Israel; will exchange stamps), Sonora, Tex 

S.A, 

S. Chandrasaker (13-year-old son of Ro 
rian—wishes to correspond with boys and 
jirls from U. 8., England, all European 
countries; hobbics are collecting stamps and 
coins), 30, Kasturiba Nagar, Adyar, Madras 
20. India. 

G. Padmanabhan (15-year-old nephew oj 
Rotarian—desire pen friends from U. § 
and England; collects stamps, postcards, 

atchbook covers), 1, Sripuram St., Roya 

ttah, Madras 14, India 

Peter V. Phillips (15-year-old son of Ro 

an—would — like to correspond with 
young people his own age; collects stamps 
nd coins: enjoys horseback riding, litera- 

re, and general sporting activities), Bel 
ont Grove, Belmont, Lower Hutt, New 
Zealand. 

Martha Gibbs (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires correspondence with girls 

ed 13 to 15 anywhere in the world; in- 
terested in horseback riding, reading, coin 
nd autograph collecting), 11 Enmore Road, 

igus, Mass., U.S.A 

Lorna Jakosalem (16-year-old niece of Ro- 
arian—would like to have pen pals of all 
ges from all over the world; likes movies, 
iano, riding, sports), Mabolo, Cebu, The 
Philippines. 

Carmelita Rodriguez (11-year-old daughter 

Rotarian—wants pen friends from all 
( r the world; enjoys biking, swimming, 
olleyball, bowling, baseball, reading), c/o 
Luis Rodriguez, Mabolo, Cebu, The Philip 
pines 

Jocelyn J. Rodriguez (13-year-old daughter 

Rotarian—will welcome pen pals from 

parts of the world; likes bowling, biking, 

imming, volleyball, mystery books), c/o 
Luis Rodriguez, Mabolo, Cebu, The Philip- 
pines 

Mahendra M. Raval (20-year-old nephew 

Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
hoys and girls; interested in stamps, movies 





“Could you please wait for a few days 
before buying, sir? Next week I am 
to go on a straight-commission basis.” 


AvuGusT, 1954 


short stories, costumes of different coun- 
tries), 1000, Dev-Sheri, Gomtipur, Ahmeda- 
bad 10, India. 

Martha O'Neil (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires pen pals in the S.; 
collects charms, and is interested in music, 
dancing, typing, swimming, outdoor life), 
201 S. Main St., Middletown, Ohio, U.S.A 

Betsy O'Neil (daughter of Rotarian— 
wants pen pals aged 10-12; hobbies are col- 
lecting postcards, dancing, swimming), 201 
S. Main St., Middletown, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Linda Sue Grollmes (14-year-old daughter 
of ve adh le ould like pen friends inter- 
ested in reading, music, collecting match- 


book covers), P. O. Box 27, Seneca, Kans., 
U.S.A 


Carol thle (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
terian—wishes to have pen pals throughout 
the world; interests include sewing, cooking, 
sports, collecting stamps and _ postcards), 
4801 Jefferson St.. Gary, Ind., U.S.A. 

Mihran L. Boyadjian (16-year-old son of 
Rotarian—desires correspondence with boys 
and girls from any country; will exrchange 
stamps and postcards; hobbies are collect- 
ing coins and movie-star pictures, swim 
ming, hunting, tennis, painting), P. O. Box 
74, Larnaca, Cyprus 

Ma. Lourdes S. Urbayan (15-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—will welcome corre- 
spondence from young people aged 15 to 
16 from any part of the world; interested 
in piano, biking, badminton, exchanging 
stamps, skating, ping pong, basketball), 
Veteranos St., Tacloban, The Philippines 

Paul Ingraham (9-year-old son of Rotarian 
—wishes pen friends interested in stamps, 
ships, model railroading), 312 Lynn St., Mun 
ising, Mich., U.S.A 

Erla J. Thordardottir (16-year-old niece 
of Rotarian—desires correspondence with 
young people; interests include photography 
swimming, travel), P. O. Box 13, Siglufirdi., 
Iceland 

Jacqueline Seow (17-year-old niece of Ro 
tarian—will welcome correspondence with 
young people aged 17-20 from New York, 
California, Florida, West Indiés, Brazil, Ha 
waii, who are interested in tennis, sailing, 
badminton, photography, music, collecting 
view cards and coins), 18, Kelawei Road 
Penang, Federation of Malaya. 

Fortunata Galapati (cousin of Rotarian— 
wishes pen friends; interests include stamp 
collecting, movies, housekeeping), Silliman- 
ville, Dumaguete, The Philippines. 

Flor Solo (cousin of Rotarian—desires cor 
respondence with young people interested in 
movies, collecting stamps, housekeeping), 
Sillimanville, Dumaguete, The Philippines 

Johnny Quick (9-year-old grandson of 
Rotarian—would like pen pals; collects 
stamps; interested in swimming, baseball, 
photography), 656 S. Clay St., Frankfort, 
Ind., U.S.A. 

Amando Cosmiano (16-year-old cousin of 
Rotarian—desires pen friends aged 16-20 
from English-speaking countries, also Japan, 
China, Denmark, Sweden; collects postcards 
and stamps), P. O. Box 7. Baguio, The Phil 
ippines 

Peter Power (13-year-old son of Rotarian 
—would like to correspond with people in 
terested in Scouting and stamp collecting), 
P. O. Box 22, Monto, Australia. 

Thelma Laput (14-year-old cousin of Ro 
tarian—desires pen pals aged 13-18, espe- 
cially from U.S.A., Australia, Canada; inter- 
ested in collecting stamps and postcards, 
movies), Mambaling, Cebu, The Philippines 

Patria Pelimer (15-year-old cousin of Ro 
tarian—wishes to correspond with young 
people interested in movies, sports, danc 
ing), Perrelos, Carcar, Cebu, The Philip- 
pines 

Margaret Nell Bedell (11-year-old daugh- 

- of Rotarian—wants pen friends aged 11- 
2; collects stamps and interested in music), 

. O. Box 306, Van Buren, Ark., U.S.A. 

Gloria Ylanan (15-year-old niece of Ro- 
eelan a sires pen pals), 145 T. Padilla St., 
Cebu, The Philippines 

Eldridge Pendleton, Jr. (14-year-old son of 
Rotarian—wishes to correspond with young 
people same age im all countries except 
U.S.A.; interested in stamp collecting, read- 
ing, Boy Scouts), 104 College St., Farmers- 
ville, Tex., U.S.A 

Claire A. Foster (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian — desires correspondence with 
young people aged 12-14; interests include 
photography, stamps, badminton, modern 
stamps, dolls, records, sports), 63 Midland 
Ave.. Glen Ridge, N J., U.S.A. 

John Cheah (18-year-old nephew of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen pals; interests include 
photography, stamps, badminton, modern 
music, view cards), 2, Tambun Rd., Ipoh, 
Federation of Malaya. 

Roslyn Cramp (daughter of Rotarian— 
wishes to correspond with girls aged 11-13; 
interested in stamps, reading, swimming), 
26 Railway St., Gosford, Australia. 

—THE HOBBYHORSE GROOM 




















HOW YOUR CLUB 
CAN HELP THE 


HARD-OF-HEARING 


... this can be your 
MOST IMPORTANT project 


One of the largest groups of 
handicapped persons are those 
who suffer from impaired hear- 
ing. Many, however, are denied 
the help that is available simply 
due to lack of money. Yet no 
great fund-raising drive or na- 
tion-wide program of help is 
devoted to their benefit. 

More and more local service 
clubs and fraternal groups rec- 
ognize this fact, and now are 
helping hard-of-hearing men, 
women and children of limited 
financial means. 

This great humanitarian 
work includes sponsoring group 
hearing tests, providing funds 
for medical assistance, and fur- 
nishing hearing aids when 
needed. 

Your club, too, can help fight 
the “‘neglected handicap.”’ Upon 
request Zenith will send a sug- 
gested 7-point program to guide 
your club, and a portfolio of 
helpful folders and booklets. 

We also will send full infor- 
mation about Zenith’s remark- 
able tubeless, 3-transistor 
“Royal-T7, the hearing aid that 
operates foronly 15 centsa 
month! Zenith’s superbly engi- 
neered instruments, built of the 
finest materials available, sell 
for only $125—remarkably low 
for 3-transistor hearing aids. 
(Bone conduction accessory at 
moderate extra cost.) 

Your club’s funds will go 
much further if you choose 
Zenith Hearing Aids for your 
rehabilitation project. 


SEND TODAY for the suggested 


7-point program for your club, 


REHABILITATION DEPARTMENT 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


Hearing Aid Division, Dept. V-69 
5801 West Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, lll. 


‘y 
* aroun 


HEARING AIDS 


By the Makers of World-Famous 
Zenith TV and Radio Sets 

















My Favorite Story 
Two dollars will be p 
tarians or their wives 
stories used under this 
Send 
THE ROTARIAN 
Wacker Drive, 
The following favorite « 
Mrs. R. E. 


ington, Kentucky, Rota 


entries to Strij 
Magaz 
Chicago 


Shaver. wife 


Several years ago we were 
ing across the Arizona d 
as we approached a sel 
tion, we unexpectedly 
in the road that had 
with water by a hard 
impact of the water 
hood set our engine 
lv before we knew 
pened, a man ran f1 
tion, waded into tl l 
the hood of the car, and 
the fire with a small extins 
I never saw a man more 
with himself. He came 
my side of the car and 
ishly: 

“T let a travelling s 
me into buying thi 
years ago and this 
chance I’ve had to use 











T-Vehement Thoughts 
Now, look. 
This special program on 


You asked u 


And though at times we 
ter 


Your gay and effervescent 


The pictures have a sor 
When all we hear is you 
I mean—at our neat v 
Let’s have TV OR convers 
[RI 


Sort Them Out 

Here is a pile of object 

to sort them out into five « 
(a) tools; (b) 
gems; 
5... Buren.. 2. 
Burnoose. 5. Dirk. 6. Ony; 

8 Awl. 9. Homburg. 10 
Kris. 12. Fichu. 13. Assag 
15. Adze. 16. Busby. 17. Te 
parejos. 19. 


headgeal 
(d) clothing; (e) 
Scimitat } 


Carnelian 
This quiz was submitter 
Williams, of St. Clair Shor 


Net Results 


Without becoming net 
define each of the following 
letter word which ends 

1. Loadstone. 

2. Smal! piano. 

3. Woman's hat 


64 


Sh 


fir 


K 


Used to curdle milk 
Verse form. 
Precious gem. 
Small songbird. 
Stinging insect. 
Brass-wind musical instrument. 
A seal. 
s quiz was submitted by Dale E. Win 
of Bristol, Tennessee. 
The answers to the Se quizzes W ll be 


l in the 


Twice Wold Ta 


She: “You admit that marriage 
1e school?” 

He: “Not for a man.’ 
She: “Why not?” 
He: “Because he 
gree without 


next column 


une 





loses a bachelo ’s 
getting a master’s.”— 
Twists, SHARON 


ort Grass SPRINGS, 


ANSAS 


Employer to lazy janitor: 
rote your name with my fings 


dust on my desk this morning 


ea 


“Yeah, boss,” the janitor replied, “‘and 
1 spelled it wrong.”—Future. 

The bigger a man’s head gets, the 
sier it is to fill his 
rocket, CLay CENTER, 


shoes Rotary 


KANSAS, 


“I’m sorry, old man, but I make it a 


rule never to lend ruins 
friendship.” 

“Why let that worry you? We never 
were what you might call wonderfully 
good friends.”—Rotary Spokes, Dt 


QUOIN, ILLINOIs. 


money. It 


Two farmers were always trying to 
outdo each other. One morning the first 
farmer said to his boy: “Go over to 
Smith’s and borrow his cross-cut saw 
for me. Tell him I want to cut up a 
pumpkin.” ‘ 

On returning the boy 
said he 


said, “Smith 
couldn't possibly let you have 
the saw until this afternoon. He’s only 


halfway through a potato.”—Commerce 


Waitress: “Will you have some pie, 
sir?” 
Customer: 
Waitress: 
NEW 


“Is it customary?” 
“No, apple.”—Rotary News, 
IBERIA, LOUISIANA, 


Doctor: “For the coming operation ws 
can give you gas, chloroform, or ethe1 
Which do you prefer?” 

Patient: “Just give me a local anes 
thetic I believe in 
industry.”—Rotoracle, 


patronizing home 
BURLINGTON, ON 


rARIO, CANADA 


lraveller’s Treat 
The folks 
Ignore at 
Look mighty good 
If met in 


whom we 


home 


> ’ 
Rome . 


MARJORIE ABBOTT 


inswers to Quizzes 
1GUIOD “6G JAUIOH “*S 
jauuos “Cc jauUeY “f 
zZ joaUseW “T iSLINsSaYy LAN 
St 3s Se eS ST 
cE + S&S (Pp) 6T ‘LI ‘OT ‘9 ©) OT tT 6 
fA (q) OZ CT ‘8 ‘IT (8) :420 NK IH, LYOS 


IIAUDBIS ‘OT jouur'y “2 
jauae*s) 9G }WUUOE_ 


jourds 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four 
lines of a limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care 
of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 


* * * 


This month's winner comes from Mrs. 
D. W. Carver, wife of a Muscatine, lowa, 
Rotarian. Closing date for last lines to 
complete it is October!5. The ‘ten best’ 
entries will receive $2. 


GRAY'S DAY 

A frugal young dentist named Gray 
Had plenty of dough stached away. 
So he cried out, 'Forsooth! 

| have yanked my last tooth! 


KICKER-UPPER 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for April: 
There was a young joker named Pat 
Who spanked a big mule with his hat. 
When he came to next day, 
He had this to say: 


Here are the "ten best" last lines: 
"Why, a man could get hurt doing that!" 
(Jack Reynolds, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Monroe, Michigan.) 
"| should have been spanking the cat.” 
(Mrs. W. R row, wife of a 
Pulaski, Tennessee, Rotarian.) 


“O'Toole never hit me like that!" 
(Ray R. Wells, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Erie, Pennsylvania.) 


‘There isn't much future in that.” 
(C. A. McGaughey, member of the 
Rotary Club of Kandy, Ceylon.) 

"He certainly mussed my cravat!"’ 
(Mrs. Chas. Kerzic, wife of a Big 
Bear Lake Valley, California, Rotarian.) 


"Well! That was one joke that went flat!” 
(J. J. Gallagher, member of the Rotary 
Club of Montreal, Quebec, Canada.) 
"Doc, how long will I have to lie flat? 
(Mrs. H. W. Thomas, wife of a 
Moberly, Missouri, Rotarian.) 
"Next time I'Il just stop for a chat.” 
(Mrs. Thomas B. Herring, wife of 
@ Nevada, Missouri, Rotarian.) 
Pray tell me just where am | at?” 
(Wm. C. Vaughan, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Alhambra, California.) 
‘| wish | had merely said, ‘Scat! 
(Elijah Swift, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Burlington, Vermont.) 
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You don’t 
have 


much trouble getting to 
the "right man" when you 
advertise in The Rotarian 


because 71.7%, of the 





subscribers* buy or 
approve purchases of 
materials, equipment, 
supplies and services. 
That's a high batting 
average in anybody's 


league. 


{otarian 


35 €. WACKER DR., CHICAGO F, Itt. 





Down in Latin-America there are 33,225 (ABC) 


#305,245 net paid ABC, Dec., 1953 


more of these men. They read 
Revista Rotaria—the Spanish 
language counterpart 














Highway Life Guard 


s Frank McC Laren carefully piloted his sleek 
truck-trailer toward Clinton, lowa, headquarters 
of his employer, Carstensen Freight Lines, a blue 
sedan shot past him in the crisp air of an October day. 

Then it happened! 

The blue sedan tried to pass the car ahead of 
Frank —a green convertible — cut in too fast and 
sideswiped it, sending both cars out of control. The 
green convertible struck the rough shoulder and its 
curbside door flew open, catapulting a woman into 
the canal that ran alongside the road. 

Instantly Frank parked his truck-trailer, plunged 
into the cold water and rescued the unconscious 
woman. And, as other truck drivers pulled up, he 
removed an injured man from the blue sedan and 
helped free two children caught in the wreckage. 


Acts of heroism like this—for which Frank Me- 
Claren was named lowa’s “Driver of the Month”— 
typify America’s gentlemen of the highways, our 
truck drivers. 

Their main job, of course, is to keep the freight 
moving, for everything you eat, wear and use travels 
at least part of the way to you by truck. 

But they do more than this, these truck drivers. 

They set a pattern for safe, courteous driving on our 
highways. And when there’s trouble they’re nearly 
always the first to lend a helping hand. 


FOUNDATION 





The American Trucking Industry 








DELIVER THE GOODs: 


Washington 6, D. C. 





TRUCK DRIVERS 





